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Some of the Work we have to do. 


LENTY of work re- 
mains to be done,— 
7h 5 work architectural 
and work sanitary. 

work artistical and 
work social, —not- 
withstanding the 
rogress which has 
fide made,—as we 
showed in our brief 
retrospective sketch 
last week, — since 
the commencement 
of the present half 
century. It may not 
be useless now to 
point out some few 
of the tasks that 
require to be per- 
formed — some of 
the obstacles lying 
in the road that 


when we turn our 
faces towards the 
work we have before 
us. These are no new 
difficulties : we have 
known all through 
that they are in the 





tian knew he would 
have to pass giants, lions, dragons, and 
tempters, on his road to the Celestial City. 
But there is the same armour for us that there 
was for him: we have only to suffer Energy, 
Knowledge, Charity, and Discretion, to buckle 
it on, and the difficulties that beset us will 
disappear : we shall find, like Bunyan’s hero, 
the fieas chained and the dragons harmless. 
There is a big giant lying in the sludge who 
must be slain early. A mighty river runs 
through the heart of the richest city in the 
world. This stream, instead of bringing health 
and healing on its bright waters to the three 
millions of inhabitants living around its banks, 
is suffered to become so foul, by the discharge 
of common sewers into it, that at certain 
seasons it is as a rotting sea, where “a thou- 
sand thousand slimy things” disport them- 
selves, and whence is wafted into the crowded 
streets an odour that even the long-suffering 
statesmen, legislating in the palace on its shore, 
have pronounced unbearable. If we were to 
hear of this circumstance in connection with 
some foreign city—St. Petersburgh, Constan- 
tinople, or Damascus,—we should exclaim, 
a Benighted people! they should bargain 
with English enterprise and English energy, 
and their river would be purified in a month !” 
But the current rendered so offensive—thus 
converted into a Cloaca Maxima—is no other 
than the Thames: it flows past regal Windsor 
and through commercial London. And what 
has our proverbial indomitable pluck been 
doing ? ith the exception of calling meet- 
ings, and appealing to the public through the 
columns of the press, this giant has been 
left unfettered, to work as much ill as summer- 
heat permits him. Thanks to an overlooking 
Providence, he was this year weakened with 
rain: his nasty strength was washed out of 
him. The higher and middle levels of London 
sewerage are being attended to, but the attack 
upon the lower level and its attendant Thames 
embankment has yet to be made. When 
the health and pleasure giving river, trans- 
formed into a pestilent sewer, has been brought 
back to its original condition, and that which 
befouled it and plagued the nostrils of the town 
has been made to fertilize the earth and minister 
to man’s meres we shall indeed have done a 
work of mark. 
We find, not only in the metropolis and its 
suburbs, but in country towns, and more fre- 


will need removal, | 


Ee path, just as Chris-| 


quently still in villages, houses built upon 
undrained land, without the slightest provision 
for sewerage. Here then, again, head and 
hands are needed. We know that the effluvia 
arising from the deposits that must necessarily 
be made around such places, must so affect the 
air in the immediate and surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, as to render it fruitful with fever 
and other epidemics: and we calmly suffer this 
state of things to continue. This absence of 
compulsory inage is the next enemy we 
must vanquish. ere is already a force in the 
field against it. Local boards of health should 
obtain powers, and stringently insist upon 
proper means of drainage being afforded to 
every inhabited building ; whether new or old ; 
whether in remote or public places ; whether 
occupied by a pauper or a peer. They should 
get powers, too, to look into all buildings let 
in tenements, even if they stopped there. 
Having disposed of these monster evils, we 
should have leisure to consider how many lives 
might be saved annually, by the more general 
use of fireproof floors and staircases. The 
—— of the former might be too consider- 
able for the lower rate of houses ; but no con- 
sideration of this kind should prevent the 
universal use of fireproof staircases in habita- 
tions of many stories. <A glance at Mr. Braid- 
wood’s statistics shows us that there have been 
upwards of 800 conflagrations annually, of late 
| years, in the metropolis ; and, what is more to 
our purpose, that the number of fires is on the 
|increase. Who, that has seen the pale figure 
| of a human being at the windows of a house on 
| fire, wildly imploring rescue,—who that read the 
| harrowing details of the burning last week of 
| the Kildare-street Club-house in Dublin, when 
| James Wilson Hughes, the bookkeeper, showed 
‘us what heroes live amongst us unknown, 
can have a doubt about the propriety of build- 
| ing all tall houses with fireproof staircases, and 
with proper arrangements for escape’? In the 
‘construction of our houses generally, other 
great changes are desirable: they are full of 
‘evils which wait to be conquered. 
| Then, in the matter of homes or harbours 
for our noble fleet and the still more noble 
/seamen therein employed, we have a large 
|margin for improvement. The recent instance 
‘at Alderney, where the frigate Emerald was 
| jammed hard and fast upon a hidden rock, in 
| the very centre of the harbour, shows that we 
do not always take the trouble to learn whether 
| we are enclosing a maelstrom or a reef, or any 
| other danger, in the bosom of our refuges from 
‘sea storms. We have diving-bells, we have 
'dredging-machines, and we spend, ungrudg- 
ingly, many thousands of pounds weekly on 
our harbours and docks. When we are about 
| to build a harbour, we must ascertain whether 
| we shall have any enemies to contend against 
‘in its deep bed. And we should also take 
careful soundings of our existing harbours, to 
prevent the recurrence of danger similar to 
that which the ship we have named, with the 
two batteries of the 15th brigade on board, so 
narrowly escaped. Then, too, we must form 
many additional harbours of refuge, and more 
lighthouses, to render our seas, under Provi- 
dence, as safe as our high roads. 

Many of our provincial towns, wealthy and 
thriving, are in a discreditable state, and need 
thorough revision and improvement. A cor- 
vaepuiaived entitled to speak writes to us 
thus appositely :— 





“I was at Leeds,” he says, “about ten days 
since for three or four hours, and I was surprised 
and disgusted to think that such a wealthy place 
should be so mean and filthy. It forms a sad 
contrast to the towns abroad of a like description, 
where, by means of ample local funds, the muni- 
cipalities can afford to do noble works and found 
grand establishments. 

Their Briggate at Leeds is a wide thoroughfare, 
but with low-class shops on each side, and re- 
minded me of the High-street in the Borough 
(Southwark): the end is blocked up by a building 
running quite across. There are no cross streets 
of any ample width, and you have to go from one 
side to the other of the town through streets about 
the width and character of Drury-lane. 

Look also at Portsmouth. Imagine the mil- 
lions that must have been spent there commer- 
cially. Yet no percentage, however insignificant, 














has been set aside to render it tolerable, conve- 
nient, or healthy.” 


He continues :— 


“ We want an autocrat, as at Paris and Lyons, 
to compel noble lines of access and thoroughfare 
to be formed, and introduce salubrity, comfort, 
and nobility into most of our towns. This should 
not be left to the enterprise of an individual, as 
at Newcastle, or to the supineness of low interests 
and selfish money-makers. Here is a fine topic 
for the Builder. Analyse our provincial towns in 
detail—lay bare their hideousness, and suggest 
their improvement. Shame them, and good must 
be done. Our recent legislation for such matters 
has been only permissive ; it should be imperative. 
The Builder, I know well, has done much in this 
way already : let it do more.” 


The want of enlarged views in our cities 
and towns is undeniable. We may presently 
take some additional steps to make evident 
the necessity for change in this respect. 

We have so often and so recently called 
attention to the great need of still further and 
more general improvement in the dwellings of 
the poor in the metropolis and elsewhere, that 
we should forbear to touch upon it here if the 
subject did not stand out from the work we 
have to achieve as a task of gigantic i- 
tude. The poor, we have been assured, we shall 
have always with us. It well becomes us to 
do our utmost to lighten their lot. Sunshine 
was given alike to all, save the blind ; and as 
its vivifying influence is now so well under- 
stood, how resolute we should be in securing 
its admission into all dwellings, more especially 
those of the poor and those intended for the 
sick! The repeal of the window-duty has left 
the matter entirely in the hands of the public. 
There is no reason why large and numerous 
windows should not permit the glorious sun- 
rise, daylight, and sunset to flood into the 
meanest home. We are taught, in a proverb, 
to regard cleanliness as standing next among 
the virtues to godliness ; and we all fully re- 
cognize the advantage of cleanliness in a class 
that it is the fashion to call “the great un- 
washed.” But who, unless endowed with more 
than average energy and health, could be clean 
with no water, but little light, and less air? 
So it behoves us to urge, and re-urge, as we 
have done before and hope to do again, the 
imperative necessity of seeing that all the 
children of Adam and Eve under the rule of 
our most gracious Queen are properly housed, 
allowed to breathe fresh air, and supplied with 
pure water. Not only those whose daily course 
is run in the dingy, melancholy back streets of 
the metropolis, or who are engaged in the 
various trades of our manufacturing cities, but 
field and farm workers and labourers of every 
description require protection, or instruction 
which would enable them to protect them- 
selves. 

In the northern counties, for example, the 
homes of shepherds, or, as they are there primi- 
tively pete herds or hinds, consist but too 
frequently of four bare walls spanned by a roof. 
Even the fireplace and the window are con- 
sidered fixtures, and must be furnished by the 
poor tenant. When he takes possession of this 
attractive tenement he puts up two wooden 
beds, resembling cupboards, across the chamber, 
by which contrivance a division of the premises 
is effected,—the one side of the box-beds 
to be the living and sleeping-room of his 
family, the other the manger of the cow, if he 
be a hind and possess one. Where there is 
no cow the same division is effected in favour 
of the coals. The window and grate, brought 
from the last home, have to be fitted to the 
present openings, or vice versé. The window is 
of the smallest dimensions, because, when it 
was made, glass was costly: the grate is ab- 
surdly large, because coals are cheap. The 
dresser is next set up, and the wife arranges 
her delf ; then the man pulls out his pipe, and 
is “at home.” If he is not particularly fond 
of it, he is looked upon as a social monster. 
But this is seldom the case! The love of 
home—even of such poor homes as these— 
seems part of our common nature ; and, in case 
of foreign invasion, the hinds and herds we 
speak of will be as ready to protect the land, 
sacred to this beautiful sentiment, as the lords 
who own it. Consider, then, the height to 
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which their patriotism would attain if their 
homes were decent, with no vague smell of 
cows pervading their bedding, their food, their 
clothes ; if the wife had a wholesome larder to 
keep her bacon, milk, and home-made bread 
in; and if the bairns had plenty of water to 
wash with ! 

Model lodging-houses are essentially an in- 
stitution of these latter days. If we made 
them a little less like factories and barracks, it 
would go far to give an air of home to them—- 
a quality those experimentally erected can 
hardly be said to possess. As a suggestion for 
further consideration, we might inquire how 
far infant schools and playgrounds in connec- 
tion with the lodging-houses for married people 
would be conducive to the general weal. But 
we must here leave our prospective sketch, 
though it be but washed in, and does not 
embrace half the subject. Our workhouses, 
hospitals, manufactories, and barracks, all offer 
evils to be conquered, and we have not said 
one word of the victories that wait to be 
achieved in the higher realms of architectural 
art. The Usefulness of the Beautiful must be 
everywhere enforced. We must not merely 
get rid of the ugly, but we must set up what 
is handsome, 





THE PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL QUALI- 
FICATION FOR ARCHITECTS. 


WueEx the president of the Institute calls this 
proposal a vital question, he assigns to it no ex- 
aggerated importance. It is by far the most 
weighty question that the Institute has ever 
raised. It is a question to which the past policy 
of the Institute may not be found to apply. It is 
the question whether the Institute itself shall 
assume a character, perhaps ultimately a form, 
essentially new. It is the question whether the 
time has arrived when our profession may safely 
abandon those principles of recognition which 
have hitherto been accepted, and initiate a system 
more advanced and more honourable, but more 
difficult and severe. If such a question should be 
settled at haphazard, without adequate investiga- 
tion,—if the programme of a fewshould be accepted 
on personal considerations, without thorough dis- 
cussion among the many,—or if the project should 
be abandoned, as is not unlikely, for the sake of 
avoiding a little confusion and controversy,—then 
in either case the danger is considerable that the 
effect upon professional progress for the next 
twenty years may be very prejudicial indeed. 

Whether the promoters of the scheme now 
before us have adopted the best possible means of 
bringing it forward, or what may have been the 
influence of a policy which for many years has 
caused much serious complaint, are points which 
are not unimportant practically, but which there 
is no pressing need to discuss: but certain it is 
that for a vifal question the amount of public 
interest excited by the pronunciamento of the 
council has been small. A short note of warning 
on the part of our most respectable old school has | 
once or twice appeared in your columns; and we | 
have seen certain formal reports of the opinions of 
provincial societies, as called forth by the invita- 
tion of the Institute; but of that public com- 
parison of opinions, through the medium of the 
press, which in such a case must necessarily pre- 

cede official action, if this is to be of good effect, 
there has been none. 

The judicious postponement of the Institute 
discussion gives us now several weeks (and several 
numbers of your journal) to remedy this condition 
of the question; and it is to be hoped that those | 
who really feel an interest in it will come forward, | 
even at this eleventh hour, and let us know their 
views, 

The point for investigation, as it seems to me, 
is this: here is a eraft of grand antiquity, num- 
bering on its long list of brotherhood many of the 
most illustrious names of mankind ; a craft which, 
in its highest efforts, deals, not merely with large 
amounts of property, but with the most enduring 
and the most impressive of all human works; a 
craft high in merit and public esteem, the pride 

of an extended class of refined minds in every 
country of the civilized world; a craft, lastly, in 
whose fascinating art and responsible science we 
have reason to assert that, at the present day, 
England, to its infinite credit, takes decidedly the 
lead. Other crafts, of dignity no greater but often 
less,—of value not superior, but often inferior in 
public estimation,—demanding, in respect of that 
quick and subtle judgment which is the test of 








much,—present themselves to the fastidious criti- 
cism of the day, with all the advantages of that 
complete elementary training for which nothing 
else, whether under the name of experience, or 
talent, or genius, will be by that criticism for a 
moment accepted. Query, then, has the time 
come, or has it not, when this craft of ours shall 
be able to admit into its organization the element 
of special education ? 

Special education! exclaims the outside public. 
Is it possible that in 1860 a vocation such as yours 
has not even attained to special education ? Is it 
true, indeed, that one half of the “ architects and 
surveyors” of the Directory, have never been 
even “brought up to the business,” pitiful as in 
the hands of some of them that business is? That 
of the other half, who have at least had a few 
years of office-routine in their youth, not one can 
boast of having pursued a izable curriculum 
of stndy? “Why,” says the public, “that isa 
state of what is called quackery ! 

Accordingly, when the Institute comes forward 
at length, and asks leave to amend itself, and 
through itself the profession at large, in some 
educational direction, the project must inevitably 
receive the support of the entire voice of the in- 
telligent classes of the community. 

Now, if the educational principle be really the 
question which is before us, we become prompted 
to make such inquiries as these :—1st. Whether 
it has been properly so understood out of doors; 
2ndly. What the scheme is in detail; 3rdly. 
What is the modus operandi suggested; and 
soon. 

I propose just now to go no further than the 
first inquiry,—whether there is reason to think 
the body of architects at large have understood 
the scheme of the council aright as an educational 
measure. 

I venture to think we have not so understood 
it. Whatever discussion has as yet taken place, 
seems to turn altogether upon another idea—the 
idea, namely, of a diploma of license, as the be-all 
and end-all; not that of a curriculum of training, 
to which a diploma may be a useful appendage, 
and no more. Some have even gone so far as to 
call for a legislative enactment,—positively to 
suggest that the House of Commons should pass a 
Bill,—to confine architectural practice to the 
possessors of the diploma! And this diploma to 
be conferred upon what principle? The- mere 
principle of regular-dustmanhood ! The sole object 
in this view of the case actually seems to be the 
establishment of a fictitious certificate, with 
academical pretensions, to distinguish the soi-disant 
regular from the irregular practitioner ! 

No one, I am proud to think, can charge it 
against the programme of the Institute council 
that any word of it is meant to encourage so wild 
and so unworthy a notion. It is beneath the 
level of the scheme ; and it only seems surprising 
that any class of architects should have so mis- 
understood a question so plain. The fact, however, 
of such a misconception having been entertained 
to any considerable extent goes far to show that 
the time has not arrived for the movement to be 
earried into effect; but I hope it will at least 
appear, for the credit of the profession, that the 
error has been but a passing inadvertency, which 
a word of explanation suffices to correct. 

The duty which is suggested to us is the 
origination, not of any trades’ union for the 
present, but of an academy for the future. We are 
called upon, in view of the deficiency of our own 
education, to establish for our pupils a better 
system. I can well understand that there is some- 
thing here which on the surface may appear to 
certain minds distasteful; and hence one other 
source of hesitancy. Why should he who is too 
advanced in age to cram for examination, or too 
much occupied in business to find leisure for the 
remedy of his own shortcomings,—why should he 
confer upon his juniors an honour and substantial 
mark of merit which he himself cannot obtain ? 
Why should be proclaim his pupil to be more 
worthy of the public confidence than himself? 
Let me ask another question. Who says that an 
Englisoman is made of no better material than 
querulous, jealous, envious stuff like this? The 
men of our noble craft, when they come to think 
over it, are proud of the boys that are about them : 
they are not rivals, but sons; and I will never 
believe of any one of us that he would prefer the 
delusive appearance of a trifling personal advan- 
tage to himself, to that magnanimous motive which 
is inherent in every man’s spirit—the desire to 
leave the world better than he found it. 

Moreover, it could be very easily proved that in 
respect of public standing there is nothing to be 
dreaded by the established practitioner from the 





professional usefulness, no more and often not so 


possession by the beginner of an educational 


certificate. It would be long before the value of 
a diploma came to be ised. Indeed, that it 
must fight its way by merit, and that this would 
be a slow process, everybody knows. If an 
educational system were established to-day and 
the first diploma signed to-morrow, there are many 
of the strongest of us who would never live to see 
the practical value of either the one or the other, 
We are looking twenty years ahead at least : we 
ourselves may feel perfectly safe. And if another 
argument is wanting, let it be this. When we are 


asked, even if it be only ten hence, how it 
es that young So-and-so has his diploma and 
we have none, our answer is—wwe gave it him ! 


After all this, however, it does not follow that 
the time has come for the organization of a system. 
This question must be decided on evidence, 
I hope such evidence will be in favour of the 
affirmative; but I cannot say as yet how it will 
be. But one thing I can say : this question is the 
preliminary of further inquiry; and if evidence 
goes to the negative it is vain to discuss the 
project in detail. To force an educational system, 
even of the best, upon the profession prematurely 
would be a more serious error than to delay it 
too long. When it is done it must be well done, 
but it must also be done wisely. R. K. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF SICILY.* 


THE temples which are specially referred to in 
my own notes are those of Juno Lucina; of 
Hercules; of Concord ; of Jupiter Olympius; of 
Msculapius ; of Proserpina; and of Castor and 
Pollux. At least such are the deities to whom 
these ruins have been assigned by the local anti- 
quaries, Most of the buildings present but a 
confused mass of mutilated blocks and fragments 
piled together. This is especially the case at the 
temple of Hercules and that of Castor and Pollux. 
So confused a heap have they become, that it is 
impossible to define their plan on a mere super- 
ficial inspection. 

Some of the blocks of stone thus piled toge- 
ther are of colossal dimensions. Even at the 
small temple of Proserpina I measured a block 
8 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 10} inches, by 2 feet 10 
inches, weighing, therefore, five or six tons. 

Indeed there are, when viewing these stupen- 
dous ruins, few things that excite more surprise 
in the mind of the architectural observer than 
the wonderful solidity of the mode of building 
practised by these Greeks. It is not flattering to 
contemplate the wide difference of practice in this 
respect between the builders of the sixth century 
before, and of the nineteenth century after, the 
Christian era. It was a saying of Plato, as re- 

rted by ‘lian, that “ the people of Agrigentum 

uilt as if they were to live for ever, and feasted 
as if they were always about to die.” Elian goes 
on to say that “Timzus reports that they use oil- 
flasks and strigils of silver, and had entire couches 
of ivory.” Such was the luxury in which they 
lived. 

It should not, however, be overlooked that the 
contrast between the domestic architecture of the 
Greeks and that of our present generation would 
probably have gone far to redress the balance, if 
the Greeks had left behind them any adequate 
means of comparison. 

The temples of Juno and Concord are the least 
mutilated, and in their ruin present most beautiful 
and picturesque objects. The temple of Jupiter 
is the most remarkable, both for its magnificent 
size, with the flutes of its columns 16 inches wide, 
and for the singular example it offers of the use 
of caryatides in interior temple architecture. 
These caryatides were built up in courses, like 
columns, and are about 25 feet high and 6 feet 
across the hips. One was lying on its back at the 
period of my visit, having been recently put toge- 
ther by Signor Politi. There had been then found 
portions of nine other similar statues. 

An idea of the huge proportions of this temple 
may be gathered from the fact that the diameter 
of the columns of the peristyle is not much less 
than two-thirds the size of that of the monument 
on Fish-street Hill. 

Little need be said of the modern town of Gir- 
genti. It is built very irregularly, but is of some 
extent, and is not without some visible signs of a 
certain degree of prosperity. There is an exten- 
sive ecclesiastical seminario, and a cathedral. The 
latter is a modern structure, remarkable for a 
porta-voce, which it is usnal to point out to the 
notice of strangers. Although the building is of 
great length, a low whisper at the west door is 
said to be distinctly audible behind the altar at 
the eastern end, and that notwithstanding the 








* By Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A. See p. 715, ante. 
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interception of a transept. I had, however, no 
opportunity of observing the phenomenon myself, 
on account of the sounds attending the perform- 
ance of service at the period of both my visits to 
the building. I should add that the nave con- 
sists of a Doric colonnade, with a continuous, un- 
broken entablature,—a circumstance no doubt 
favourable to the conveyance of sound. 

The baptismal font is remarkable, being an 
ancient sarcophagus, of classic workmanship, ap- 
plied to this very different purpose. The sides 
are sculptured with figures about 3 feet high, the 
subjects being taken from Phaedra and Hyppo- 
litus, 

Many doors and windows, and other details are 
met with in the town of Girgenti, of Norman 
architecture, in which the Chevron ornament is 
profusely used,—a peculiarity the more notable 
from the general absence of that ornament in 
Italy ; contributing, therefore, to strengthen the 
presumption that the Norman adventurers brought 
their arts as well as their arms to this island. 

I cannot quit Girgenti without here bearing 
testimony to the kind courtesy of Signor Politi, a 
highly cultivated antiquary and. scholar, whose 
refinement was the more striking when found 
amidst a semi-barbarous and ignorant people. Nor 
can I in these desultory notes refrain from jotting 
down the inscription which I observed painted on 
the exterior of his bookcase, bearing melancholy 
testimony to the irregular habits of some of his 
ungrateful visitors :— 

** Perduto o multi libri col preestarli ; 
Contentati, Lettor, soldi mirarli ; 


Se dell’ avviso a profittar se’ inabile, 
Un grand minchione sei imminchionabile.”’ 


A ride of forty miles over a level and richly- 
cultivated country brought me to Sciacca, a large 
rambling town, wearing an aspect of so much 
poverty as to excite one’s regret that a country so 
richly endowed by nature should not be in the 
hands of a more active and industrious people. 

The only architectural object here was a convent 
of nuns, outside the eastern gate, which was a 
large and striking building of perfectly Medieval 
character, and, as far as could be judged from the 
exterior, but little modernized. The impossibility 
of gaining admission of course greatly increased 
my desire to enter: a visit to the interior would 
doubtless have been, as it were, to step back at 
once into the Middle Ages: but my curiosity was 
not destined to be gratified. Twenty-four miles’ 
ride brought me to Castel Vetrano, a town at no 
great distance from the ruins of Selinunte. This 
ancient city is now only a dreary waste of muti- 
lated masonry. It is, in fact, even more entirely 
ruined than Agrigentum. It appears to have been 
built upon two low hills, close to the seaside. 
Little of all this vast tract of ruin is now trace- 
able, except some of the external walls, and por- 
tions of some temples. While wandering over 
these relics of a wealthy and active population 
long since passed away, 1 met with a well of un- 
doubted antiquity, and of peculiar construction, 
being lined with cylinders of terra cotta, still in 
excellent preservation. This Greek mode of form- 
ing a well appears to me to be on a sounder, more 
sensible, and more workmanlike principle of con- 
struction, than the modern mode of steining wells 
with bricks or small stones. The internal diameter 
of these cylinders is 2 feet 1 inch; the uppermost 
cylinder being a trifle larger: the thickness of the 
sides is about 1 inch, and their ends are thickened 
to 1} inch, for the purpose of increasing their 
strength, and giving them a better bearing on 
each other. The durability of the mode of con- 
struction is proved satisfactorily enough by the 
present perfect condition of this example, and 
that it would exclude impure and superficial 
springs better than ordinary brick steining, must 
be obvious. 

Adjacent to the ruins of the city are the rem- 
nants of three fine Doric temples. That which is 
the farthest from the sea is of magnificent dimen- 
sions; very little smaller than the great Temple 
at Agrigentum. I will not dwell on these tem- 
ples, for they have been already made familiar to 
most of us by various published illustrations. 
Their style is somewhat heavy and archaic. The 
metopes found here by our respected member, 
Mr. Angell, together with Mr. Harris, are well 
known to all of us, casts being in our great 
national Museum. These bas-reliefs are carved in 
a limestone quarried at the latomia of Campo 
Bello, seven or eight miles distant, which appears 
to have supplied materials for much of the archi- 
tecture of the ancient city ; although many frag- 
ments of white marble are to be found scattered 
about. 

At this quarry, which I did not fail to visit, 
I observed the mode adopted of getting out the 


cylindrical blocks, or drums, for the shafts of the 
columns. They appear to have been cut or scaf- 
fled out in situ from the living rock, the cylindrical 
blocks being worked out to nearly their true size 
and form by forming a channel, or interval, all 
round, so as to render them insulated, although 
still undetached from the living rock. The length 
of each block was of course regulated by the depth 
of the cutting aroand it, or rather perhaps by the 
depth of the vertical face of the rock at its escarp- 
ment. In some cases I found these drums 10 feet 
high. By what process they were detached and lifted 
from the parent rock does not appear from any 
indication that I could discover. Many of these 
portions of great Doric columns remain in various 
stages of completion at the quarry, just where 
they have lain undisturbed ever since the over- 
throw of the Selinuntines, in 409 B.c. 

What a picture of retrogression do these ap- 
pearances present! When the world was not 
much more than half as old as it is now, there ex- 
isted here a great, rich, and even civilized popula- 
tion. That the people were vigorous and energetic 
we see plainly by their works; that they were 
highly civilized we may infer from the character 
of their art: yet now the silence of desolation 
prevails amidst a scanty and degenerate people, 
who allow all these remnants of their ancient 
greatness to lie unheeded. 

As to Marsala, my next resting-place, I have a 
livelier recollection of its wine than of any more 
professional object of research. I have a few 
notes, however, on the cathedral here, which is 
in an ornate, but modern, style, with marble 
pillars, said (but I know not with what truth) to 
have been originally intended as a present, or 
cblation, to the chapel of St. Thomas 4 Becket at 
Canterbury. It is unnecessary here for me to in- 
quire how far these Roman Doric pillars would 
have consorted with the architecture of that 
venerable archiepiscopal pile. 

From thence I proceeded to Trapani (where is 
a great fishery for the shells used by the carvers 
of Cameo ornaments), and then Catalfimi (or, more 
properly, Calatafimi), and three or four miles be- 
yond the latter place brought me, over a rugged, 
mountainous country, to the remains of ancient 
Segesta. 

Except the striking and beautiful remains of 
the one well-known temple, and part of the ex- 
ternal walls of an amphitheatre, the whole city 
presents an undistinguishable mass of mutilated 
fragments of worked stone, covering a very exten- 
sive area, and baffling all attempts at defining 
any separate building. Never was there a picture 
of more complete destruction; but it cannot be 
doubted that an explorer, having abundant leisure 
and energy, might reap here a rich harvest, were 
he to proceed methodically to lay open the con- 
tents of the piles of worked stones that have been 
lying there undisturbed for so many centuries. 

I will not enter from my note-book upon any de- 

scription of the temple here. Justice has been done 
to it by Serradifaleo and others. I would, however, 
remark that there are various unmistakeable evi- 
dences of the building never having been com- 
pleted : its progress, we may presume, was arrested 
by the utter and final discomfiture of Segesta by 
the Carthaginians. There are rough bosses pro- 
jecting from the face of most of the stones of the 
plinth ; left there, no doubt, to facilitate the hoist:- 
ing and setting of the stones, and intended to be 
subsequently worked off. The shafts of the co- 
lumns, also, are unfluted, the surface appearing to 
be left for the flutes to be worked afterwards. We 
may infer from these indications that the practice 
of the Greek masons was to finish their work in 
detail when up, and subsequently to the erection 
of the building. 
Were this practised more frequently by our- 
selves, we should both save expense and gain effect ; 
for it is impossible to prevent a mason from over- 
labouring his work when done on the banker. 
But our workmen are too apt to be opiniated 
and intractable, and influenced by routine and 
prescription. 

After a ride of about thirty-six miles I reached 
Palermo, situated in a beautiful bay, and sur- 
rounded by the richest country, and by, perhaps, 
the loveliest wooded hills I have ever seen. 

No traces remain here, as far as I know, of the 
more ancient inhabitants of this island; but that 
it was the favourite resort successively of the 
Saracen and Norman masters of the country is 
abundantly testified by a variety of existing re- 
mains. 

The cathedral is remarkable for a diversity of 
styles ; with a modern dome, a florid Gothic porch ; 
the rest of the exterior for the most part Nor- 
man,—such, at least, is the term which comes 
nearest to its correct designation, for it was built 





during the Norman rule, although it is a Norman 
widely differing from that of the north of Europe. 
This deviation is, probably, due to the strong in- 
fusion of Saracenic workmanship, which it is easy 
toaccount for. The Norman ecclesiastics, no doubt, 
would bring their knowledge of architecture to 
bear upon whatever churches they may have caused 
to be built when the island fell under the dominion 
of their race, and the plans of their churches are 
strictly Norman; but the actual carrying ont of 
the work must have necessarily been entrusted 
for the most part to the Saracenic natives, who 
were excellent masons, and belonged toa far more 
esthetic faith than the rude crusaders from the 
north. It was natural, then, that much of the 
ornamentation, and many even of the leading 
forms, should savour of the Eastern art, both 
Byzantine and Arabian. 

The Royal Chapel, the church of S. Martorana, 
and the cathedral at Morreale, a few miles distant 
from the city, are, as regards their earliest por- 
tions, interesting examples of this modification of 
Norman architecture, and are in their style 

enerally similar. The walls and other flat sur- 
aces are incrusted with inlaid marbles; their 
vaultings, spandrils, and soffites, as well as por- 
tions of their walls, covered with mosaics of 
Byzantine workmanship, as is apparent from the 
Greek costumes, prevalent throughout. These 
arches are pointed, without mouldings or splays; 
and for the most part they rest on ancient marble 
shafts, no doubt derived from Classical buildings, 
with capitals often imitating in a rude way the 
Roman work. 

The subject of Saracenic art in Sicily is not yet 
in a very satisfactory position. Since a paper in 
the twenty-first volume of the “ Archwologia,” 
written by myself when but a tyro in the arche- 
ology of our art, and before the existing examples 
had been critically examined by travellers, various 
writers have treated on the subject, who have not 
in all cases had any personal knowledge of the 
buildings themselves. 

There can be no doubt, with respect to the 
churches I have named, that they are of Chris- 
tian, and therefore Norman, origin, dating from 
the early to the later part of the twelfth century. 
But there are two secular buildings, the Ziza and 
the Kooba, that belong to a very different 
category. 

That they were the palaces of the Saracen 
emirs before the invasions of the Normans, there 
are, I think, the strongest possible grounds to 
believe. The fountains and alcoves, the interior 
courtyards, the numerous Cuphic inscriptions, all 
savour of Oriental taste and art, and are identical 
with the domestic architecture of the neighbour- 
ing Asiatic continent. 

The very name of the Ziza may be identified 
with the name of a caliph of the tenth century ; 
and as to the Kooba, that is a Saracen word equi- 
valent to a cupola, a covering, a tent; and there 
are said to be Koobas all over the Moslem world. 

Roger, the first Norman king, in an existing 
diploma, speaks with regret of the marvellous 
palaces (“ Palatiorum suorum studio mirabili com- 
positorum”) of the Arabs, which had been 
piteouly destroyed by their conquerors ; and there 
can be little doubt that, during the two centuries 
of their undisturbed rule in Sicily, the luxurious 
Arabs erected many such maisons de plaisance. 
As such they are stated by Smyth to be specially 
referred to in an Arabic MS., preserved in the 
library at Morreale. As the residences of the 
emirs, these palaces are referred to by other early 
Sicilian historians, quoted by Farello, in the six- 
teenth century. Alberti, a little later, so treats 
them. More recently D’Agincourt so regards 
them ; whilst Hittorf and Gally Knight do not 
hesitate to point them out as examples of Saracen 
art of the tenth century. It is true a certain 
Benjamin, who visited Palermo, in 1173, speaks 
of the Ziza as one of the marvels of that city, 
built by William; but, as Gerault de Prangey, 
one of the latest authorities on the subject, truly 
says, it was a common practice in the Middle 
Ages to speak of one who had but repaired or 
even greatly embellished a church or monastery, 
as the builder of it. 

M. de Prangey is an eminent authority on such 
a subject, and he has evidently referred to these 
two Sicilian examples with great care and cau- 
tion. He admits the absence of direct proof, but 
he clearly leans to a belief in the pre-Norman 
and Saracenic origin of, at all events, one of 
them, the Ziza. 

On the whole, I may say that the force of 
evidence satisfies my mind that these buildings, 
which in their exterior are identically alike in 
style, were originally built during the rule of 
the Saracens; that they went to decay during 
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the strife with the Normans; and that they were 
ultimately renovated by, and adapted to the use 
of, the Norman conquerors, when those interior 
works were done which so closely resemble the 
Siculo-Norman portions of the churches to which 
I have adverted. 

The beauty of their situation could with diffi- 
culty be paralleled, and such, indeed, appears to 
have been the opinion of the builder; for, in- 
scribed in large Cuphic characters along the 
parapet of the Kooba, are words which are stated 
by Smyth to have been translated thus :— 

“Europe is the glory of the world; Italy of 
Europe ; Sicily of Italy ; and the adjacent grounds 
are the pride of Sicily.” 

Lying among the wooded hills to the east of the 
city, is the Benedictine Monastery of S. Martino, 
a magnificent modern structure of great beauty. 
The library especially is large and handsome, 
and the principal staircase, rich in polished 
marbles and alabaster, is one of the most striking 
features of this very noble building. Perhaps a 
less indulgent critic, in the interest of morals 
rather than of westhetics, might suggest the in- 
congruity of this ostentatious display of art and 
decorative luxuries in a building dedicated, not 
so much to the service of God, as to the domes- 
tic uses of a religious community professing a 
rule of self-denial, and an abnegation of all per- 
sonal enjoyments. 

It seems probable that to secular pride, and a 
spirit of rivalry with some neighbouring ecclesias- | 
tical establishment, we are indebted for many such 
great works in connection with the church, and its 
various orders and endowments. 

A showy picture in the hall represents a colossal 
S. Martin, mounted on a prancing charger, and 
cutting off the skirts of his crimson cloak for the 
benefit of a prostrate beggar, not without a cer- 
tain air of swaggering and vain glory. 

About three miles north of Palermo is La Favo- 
rita, a royal residence of most fantastic character, 
both gardens and palace being strictly Chinese. I 
need not dwell on this elaborate toy; but I can- 
not refrain from noting that so anxious did the 
royal occupant appear to be to disencumber him- 
self from the restraint imposed upon him by the 
presence of servants that his dining-table was 
contrived so that the dishes and plates should 
rise and descend through apertures in the floor: 
thus, when a fresh course had to be served, a bell 
was rung, the dishes disappeared downwards, and 
after a short delay rose again from below, with 
their varied burden of fresh delicacies. Other 
whimsical arrangements I noted, with which I will 
not trouble you. 

About eight miles south of Palermo is La Ba- 
gharia, a village where many of the Palermitan 
nobility have their pleasure-houses. That of Pala- 
gonia is a remarkable specimen of the grotesque. 
The quantity of marble sculptured into deformed 
figures, uncouth animals, and shapes that defy 
all natural classification, is almost beyond concep- 
tion. The ceilings of the principal rooms are of 
looking-glass, and the same material completely 
lines also the walls, together with polished mar- 
bles, agates, and jaspers. 

As a specimen of the affectation, not very un- 
common in Italy, of attempting to make their 
furniture the vehicle of a sentiment, the following 
inscription appears on one of the walls of this 
palace :— 

** Specchiati in quei crystalli c nell’ istessa 
Magnificenza singolar’, contempla 
Di fralezza morta! I’ imago espressa.’’ 

In the library I took note of an easy-chair 
which was readily convertible into a short flight of 
steps, for reaching the upper shelves, a contriv- 
ance which I have occasionally since seen at- 
tempted nearer home, but never, I think, so 
successfully as in this piece of Palermitan joinery. 

At the villa of Prince Butero the chief curiosity 
was a large building in the gardens, called La 
Certosa, being, in fact, a counterfeit convent, 

with its separate cells arranged exactly after the 
manner of such establishments; these cells con- 
taining monks of waxwork worthy of the atelier 
of Madame Tussaud, and each cell provided with 
bed, seat, table, cooking apparatus, books, &c. I 
never happen to have seen elsewhere a baby-house 
on so colossal a scale! I have some recollection, 
too, of waxen representations of nuns, as well as 
monks, occupying these cells in most uncanonical 
companionship ; but so preposterous a divertisse- 
ment for the amusement of the princely owners of 
a country house seems incredible, if I had not 
found it duly recorded in my note-book. Another 
curiosity, but of a very different character, is the 
burial-place of a Capuchin convent near Palermo. 

It consists of various galleries, of considerable 

extent. There are twenty-five small chambers 


leading out of these galleries, into which bodies 
are placed on their first arrival, and where they 
remain six months shut up for desiccation by heat. 
When thus prepared, the bodies are brought out, 
like dried mummies, and clothed in their ordinary 
costume during life; priests in their canonicals, 
monks in the habit proper to their order, and so 
on. The shocking-looking objects so dressed up 
are then placed in a standing posture, each in its 
niche. Nothing possibly can exceed the hideous 
deformity of the spectacle presented by the 
avenue of niches so tenanted, on either side of 
you, as you pass along the galleries. Each body 
is held up in its place by a cord round the waist, 
attached to the back of the niche. But this cord 
by no means always suffices to support them in an 
upright position: the ligaments of the limbs gra- 
dually yield to the weight of the body, which con- 
sequently falls, or rather stoops forwards, and is 
prevented from falling down only by the cord. 
The ghastly head droops downwards or sideways, 
the dark brown countenance looking truly fright- 
ful: the arms, too, droop ; and the legs give way 
under the weight which they are no longer fit to 
support. Under each niche are written on a 
tablet the name, age, and period of death of the 
individual it contains. The miserable remnants 
of mortality thus exhibited present a combination 
of the ghastly and the ludicrous which, I suppose, 
could hardly be equalled. Certainly the bad taste 
of the exhibition may well be supposed to be 
without a parallel; unless, indeed, it be found in 
Rome, where, at the cemetery of a Capuchin con- 
vent, near the Barberini Palace, are vaults con- 
taining niches tenanted by the bodies of the dead 
brethren, preserved with the skins on, and clothed 
in their ordinary dress. The roofs of these vaults 
are ornamented with human bones formed into 
panels and pateras, and are lighted by lamps 
shaped out of the bones of arms and legs symme- 
trically arranged and adapted to this new, posthu- 
mous, use. 

I have now cursorily touched upon some of the 
chief objects of interest or curiosity that attracted 
my attention. Although my stay in the island 
extended over two months, and my whole time 
was spent in constant activity, I felt regret at 
leaving its shores, for my visit had been one of the 
highest interest. My regrets were farther en- 
hanced by the conviction I felt that much 
remained unseen. The coast road from Palermo 
to Messina remained unvisited, including Cefalu, 
Tyndaris, and Termini, where, besides what has 
already been made known, I cannot doubt but 


that there is much of antiquarian interest, at least, 


to reward the researches of future explorera. But 
reports reached me of some thirty fiumi that had 
to be crossed, and of the almost total absence of 


bridges over them. These fiumi, be it remem- | 


bered, although dry ravines in the summer, are 
very formidable torrents during the two or three 
wet months of the year. 

As to the interior of the island, all accounts 
agreed in describing it as devoid of architectural 
interest, few buildings of the best periods having 
survived, it is said, the ravages of the frequent 
earthquakes with which this beautiful island has 
been for so many centuries afflicted. I was still 
further deterred by the reported absence of roads 
and inns—evils for which, not nature, but man 
alone, is answerable. Still I have always regretted 
that I did not make any exploration inwards, and 
I strongly recommend those whom the altered 
circumstances of the country may induce to visit 
Sicily to traverse its little-known central districts, 
where I feel convinced that there is a rich harvest 
still unreaped. Such a student will do well to 
provide himself with a sound and correct know- 
ledge of the early history of this remarkable 
country, and of the races which have successively, 
and even simultaneously, occupied it. He will 
find traces more or less distinct of at least eight 
populations—namely, Celtic, Greek, Panic, Roman, 
Ostrogothic, Arab, Norman, and Italian. Perhaps 
no country of like extent in the world has derived 
its population from so great a variety of sources. 

But if antiquarian and artistic wealth lies con- 
cealed in this shattered island, how infinitely 
richer are the hidden and unheeded sources of 
physical wealth! Although the cultivation of the 
soil is most primitive and imperfect, and although 
the nature of the tenure on which land is usually 
held there is most adverse to agricultural improve- 
ment, yet it is still a land abundant with corn, 
wine, and oil. Captain Smyth, who knew this 
country intimately, pronounces it to be “one of 
the most fertile spots on earth.” 

Untold wealth in flax, timber, sulphur, marble, 
and no doubt very many other natural products, 
only wait the capitalist and merchant. 





Of the articles I have last named, only the white 








veined marble finds its way into this country ; yet 
various-coloured marbles and jaspers, of 
beauty, are produced, and were, we know, duly 
appreciated by the architects of ancient Rome in 
its best days. 

The following may be named as the localities of 
some of them, as furnished to me by an intelligent 
mason at Palermo :— 


Marble, di Trapani, of a grey colour. 
o di Castelnuovo, yellow ,, 


A 


» i Segesta, yellow ,, 
»  @iTaormina, red ” 
” di Parco, yellow ” 


»  G’Ogliastro, red ” 
»  iCastelaccio, grey ,, 

The two last-named marbles are readily obtain- 
able in blocks, 12 or 13 feet long. Specimens of 
some, if not of all these, I found included in the 
fine collection of polished marbles made by the 
learned and amiable Avocato Corsi, of Rome, which 
collection was subsequently brought to England, 
and exists now, I believe, at Liv I. Each 
specimen it contained is no less than eight Italian 
inches long by four inches, and two inches thick, 
and is highly polished. It comprises ten varieties 
of agates—a mineral in which Sicily is so rich that 
one of its rivets, the Achates, is supposed to have 
given to it its name. 

There are also in that collection at least eighteen 
varieties of jasper, in which beautiful substance 
Sicily is stated by Corsi to be more abundant than 
any other known locality. A recent writer has stated 
that there are no less than fifty-four varieties of 
Sicilian jasper. That a trade has not been esta- 
blished in these precious productions can only be 
due to the want of enterprise and capital in the 
island—a want easily accounted for by the long- 
continued course of wretched and degrading mis- 
government. 

What may we not hope for from the country 
when it shall have firmly established its political 
freedom, and re-entered upon the path which free- 
men alone are destined to tread! The present 
apathy, indolence, and ignorance of the people 
will, it is to be feared, oppose many and heavy 
obstacles to the re-establishment of a durable and 
prosperous administration. But such was not 
always the character of Sicilians. When in early 
times Palermo was besieged, the patriot women 
are said to have given up the hair of their heads 
to serve as the bowstrings of their gallant de- 
fenders. May we not then reasonably hope that 
in the councils of Providence it may be itted 
to this ancient people to vindicate for themselves 
some portion of that moral and material eminence 
which their forefathers of old so worthily achieved? 





LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 

Tae chief feature in the decoration of Guild- 
hall on the 9th instant, when the Right Honour- 
able William Cubitt, M.P., was inaugurated Lord 
Mayor of London City, with the hearty goodwill of 
even a larger circle than that of his fellow-citizens, 
was the sculpture which Mr. Bunning, on this as 
on many former occasions, had gathered together. 
We have before now expressed our appreciation 
of Mr. Bunning’s endeavours in this direction, 
especially in respect of the statues commissioned 
for the Mansion House. Can he not persuade the 
Corporation to do something for Painting? The 
history of the City would afford noble subjects, 
and the Guildhall and Mansion House offer walls 
to be covered, 

The works contributed were by W. Calder 
Marshal}, H. Weekes, 8S, S. Westmacott, J. Han- 
cock, Felix M. Miller, J. H. Foley, P. Macdowell, 
Signor Fontana, and others. 

At the dinner there was, as might be expected, 
a stronger muster of men connected with archi- 
tecture and building, and other art and science, 
than usual. Within our own ken, tor example, 
were Messrs. Donaldson, Tite, M.P., Penrose, 
Lewis Cubitt, Bunning, E. Barry, P. C. Hard- 
wick, Bidder, Mylne, Jennings, Fowler, John 
Shaw, Piper, Gassiott, Hart, R.A., Jones, R.A., 
and John Thwaites (chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works); and there were, doubt- 
less, many others. Politically viewed, the ban- 
quet was one of great importance, and all 
Europe has read with eagerness the utterances 
of the two P.s. England is just now “master 
of the situation:” and Palmerston and Persigny 
were wholly at accord. 

The new Lord Mayor has well begun his year. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer bore more than 
ordinary testimony to the opinion of him enter- 
tained in St. Stephen’s; and all who heard it 
ratified the statement with hearty applause. 

Another Lord Mayor of the ancient city has 
passed in a civic triumph from the Guildhall to 
Westminster; and although, of late years, much 
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has been said against these public spectacles, 
if we may judge from the good-humoured aspect 
of the vast multitude of all ages and grades 
who thronged to witness the sight, the Lord 
Mayor’s Show has not lost all favour with the 
masses. 

In looking at the procession of the other day, 
arranged as it was without any attempt by art 
or allegory to afford materials for more intellectual 
ideas, many portions of the sight contrasted 
strangely with all around. The picturesque and 
antique dresses of the Lord Mayor’s bargemen, 
altLough their occupation is gone, came out 
bravely: and the dingy and faded coats of the water- 
men, who bore the banners of departed worthies 
connected with the City, showed the changes which 
are going forward on the Thames,—how steam- 
packets, steam-ferries, bridges, and tunnels, are 
superseding the once familiar craft which plied in 
hundreds along the bustling banks of London,— 
causing little demand for the waterman’s occu- 
pation, and thus accounting for the faded coats. 
The careful observer, in various parts of the pro- 
cession, would note, in the costume of the beadles 
of companies, the maces, and other details of the 
show, matters which reminded them of old times. 

The knights in armour, followed by their 
esquires, also in suits of armour, passed on amid 
the roaring laughter of the crowd. Singular did 





these sham ghosts of the past look in the modern | 
streets ; and thoughts went back to the days when | 
stalwart warriors, in steel casing, attended by bow | 
and buckler men in buff, would have done useful | 
service. Miserable and uncomfortable looked these | 
imitation knights of antiquity, and sad the shaking | 
of the plumes, when comparing them with the | 
active riflemen who kept unbroken ranks, their 
improved weapons, and the wonders which have 

been achieved by the locomotive steam-engine | 
and other matters which have been brought into | 
use since the days when real knights, in sub- | 
stantial armour, on their prancing war steeds, 
moved along the City streets. 

The quaint-looking houses and shops, the embat- 
tled and strongly fortified houses of the nobility, | 
the high walls and gates of the City, the darkness | 
of the nights, the evil condition of the roads, 
the terrible outbreaks of pestilence with which 
those of the present day in England are not 
to be compared, and other evils contemporary 
with the ancient knights, have nearly passed 
away; and along the Strand and Fleet-street, 
where stood so many of the dwellings of those 
persons of rank who once overawed the indus- 
trious citizens, are steam-printing presses busily at 
work, producing newspapers and periodicals for 
the use and instruction of the multitude. 

In times very far remote, it does not seem that 
the show on Lord Mayor’s-day was remarkable 
for any very great display; the procession chiefly 
consisting of the minstrels, the beadles, and 
livery-men of the companies. We have accounts 
of brave processions iu the olden times, in 
honour of royalty; but it was only about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century that the Lord 
Mayor’s Show came to be famous. In the accounts 
of London there are many particulars of royal 
processions : we will, however, just now only re- 
fer to one of comparatively recent date. On the 
29th May, 1660, when the King approached Lon- 
don, the Mayor and Aldermen proceeded to St. 
George’s-fields, Southwark, where tents had been 
erected, and great provision for feasting made. 
From this point the following procession was 
formed :— 

First marched a gallant troop of gentlemen, in 
cloth of silver, brandishing their swords; then 
followed another troop of 200, in velvet coats, 
with footmen and liveries in purple; then another 
troop in buff coats, with cloth of silver sleeves, 
and very rich green scarfs; and after these a 
troop of about 200, with thirty footmen, in grey 
and silver liveries, and four trumpeters, richly 
habited ; then another troop of 105, with grey 
liveries, and six trumpeters. Other troops followed. 
Then came the sheriff’s men, in red cloaks, richly 
laced with silver, to the number of three-score ; 
then followed 600 of the several companies of 
London, on horseback, in black velvet coats, with 
gold chains, each company having footmen in 
different liveries, with streamers, &c., kettle-drums 
and trumpets. His Majesty’s Life Guards and the 
various City officers followed in succession. Then 
the two sheriffs, in scarlet gowns, and all their 
rich trappings, with footmen in liveries—red coats, 
laced with silver and cloth of gold. After came the 
Lord Mayor—bareheaded—on horseback, carrying 
the sword, with his excellency the General and the 
Duke of Buckingham—bare-headed also ;—and 
then rode the King himself, between his royal 
brothers, the dukes of York and Gloucester : 





several regiments of cavalry closed the gay and 
stately procession. 

Turning from this royal bravery to the 
civic shows of Sir William Draper — Lord 
Mayor, 1566,—there was, we learn, much dis- 
play on the river. In 1568, Sir Thomas Roe, 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, was elected to 
fill the honourable office of Lord Mayor: at this 
time, his company voted hii 40/. to help to defray 
the expenses of the p' sto Westminster. The 
pageant selected on this occasion had reference to 
the patron saint of the company—St. Jehn the 
Baptist, —consisting of an allegorical representation 
of the saint, and other similar personages. There 
were also four boys who spoke complimentary 
speeches, which in parts alluded to the name of 
the Mayor; for instance, St. John is made to say, 
“T am that voyce in the wilderness which once the 
Jewes did call.” 1st Boy: “ Behold the Roe, the 
swiftest in the chase;” and such-like sorry 
wit. There were allegorical personages who, 
for some time, figured in the shows: these con- 
sisted of children and females, dressed in pecu- 
liar costumes, whorepresented London, the Thames, 
the Country, the Soldier, Sailor, Nymphs, Xc. 
There were also representations of Magnanimity, 
Loyalty, and other virtues, all of which were 
of course ascribed to each new Lord Mayor. 

In 1613 Sir Thomas Middleton was in office. 
This gentleman, who was a grocer, attempted an 
emblematical and scenic representation. On this 
occasion a water spectacle was prepared in imita- 
tion of a pageant mentioned to have been exhibited 
by Sir John Wells to Henry VI. This device 
consisted of five islands artfuliy garnished with all 
manner of Indian fruits, drugs, spices, and the 
like: on the middle island was a fair castle, espe- 
cially beautiful, which probably was intended as 
referring to the forts about that time established 
in the East Indies. From the period above 
mentioned to 1708 the shows were similar: at 
this date pageants of a more elaborate and 
poetical description came into use. An attempt 
was made to add to the interest by giving to the 
shows something of a dramatic character. Poets 
were engaged to compose what were called pro- 
jects, that is, the arrangement of scenes with 





action. These were dialogues, songs, &c., intro- 
duced, and speeches made descriptive of the Lord | 
Mayor elect and his company. The painter, dress- | 
maker, and mechanist were also brought into use, | 
whose united efforts surprised the Londoners. 





Before this date the pageants shown on land 
were fixed in certain positions, but now the stages | 
were made to move along the streets with the 
Lord Mayors’ processions. 

The machines used for the pageants were un- | 
wieldy affairs, and were also too costly to be de- | 
stroyed on each year. Some of these were stowed | 
away in the roofs of the companies’ halls. There | 
was also a pageant-chamber in the City, in which 
the smaller matters connected with the shows 
were preserved, In the companies’ accounts men- 
tion is often made of the cost of fitting up these, | 
and for setting up beasts and other hirsute fit- | 
tings. The repair or making up of these articles 
was managed in the Leadenhall. A conspicuous | 
feature of the pageants were the firemen, sometimes | 
called monsters or terrible men—hair-clad savages | 
with torches and fireworks. We read, also, of} 
allegorical pageants of trade—the factory of com- 
merce, the palace of pleasure, the house of 
riches, and the arbour of delight. 





THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 

Lonpon changes go on with amazing rapidity, 
and circumstancs are frequently happening which 
a few years before could scarcely be looked for. 
Amongst these may be noted the altered circum- 
stances of the great building of the East India 
Company in Leadhenball-street ; a structure which 
is in some respects handsome, and so substantial 
that it promised to remain for some centuries to 
come. Few who passed it a dozen years or so 
ago but thought it about as likely for the Lord 
Mayor and the Mansion-house to be removed to 
Piccadilly as that the oflices of the East India 
Company should be removed to Westminster, 
together with the splendid library and valuable 
collection of manuscripts and articles of curiosity 
and instruction which so thickly occupied the 
museum, 

When looking at the long front of this build- 
ing, its lofty and well-proportioned portico and 
wide-spreading wings, one observes the execu- 
tion and design of the sculpture of the pediment 
and other parts, by Bacon. George III. is a prin- 
cipal figure, representing for a time the power of 
England, and marking the date of erection of the 
edifice: he is leaning on his sword with one arm, and 








with the other extending a shield of protection. 
Figures of Liberty; Mercury, attended by Navi- 
gation and followed by tritons and sea-horses, 
emblematical of commerce, are introducing Asia to 
Britannia, before whom she spreads her products. 
On the other side appears Order, accompanied by 
Religion and Justice. In the background appear 
the city barge and other emblems and representa- 
tions of Integrity and Industry. The western 
angle contains a view of the Thames, and the 
eastern that of the Ganges. On the apex of the 
pediment is a figure holding in her left hand a 
spear and a cap of liberty. On the east and west 
corners are Asia seated on a camel, and Europe 
seated on a horse. 

In connection with the Company will be remem- 
bered an account of a building, curiouly constructed 
of wooden framework and turned ornaments: on 
the top was a carving of a ship. This was en- 
graved ina previous number of the Builder. This, 
the first house of the East India Company, stood 
near where the west wing of the present edifice 
now is. 

In the commercial history of this nation there are 
few incidents of our progress more remarkable than 
the rise and progress of the East-India Company. 
In 1599, 101 persons subscribed for the purpose 
of carrying on an Eastern trade to the amount of 
30,1331. 6s. 8d., in various sums of from 130/. to 
3,000/. For long after the establishment of the 
Company the attendance of one managing direc- 
tor at the old wooden house was sufficient. It 
seems that, owing to some treaties which were 
in negotiation with the Government of Spain, 
the Company did not obtain their charter of incor- 
poration until 3lst December, 1600, and then it 
was limited to fifteen years’ duration. By the 
time the above-named privilege was granted the 
money subscribed amounted to 68,379/., of which 
39,7717. were expended in the purchase and equip- 
ment of ships; 28,742/. were appropriated to 
bullion, with which, and goods to the value of 
6,860/., was commenced by England a traffic with 
the mighty empire of Hindostan. The first expe- 
dition, which was destined to produce such mar- 
vellous results, started from Torbay on the 
2nd of May, 1601. Great was the success; for, 
with a single exception, during eleven years, the 
profits ranged from 120/. to as much as 340/. per 
cent. In 1609 the charter was renewed, and still 
the merchants prospered. It is worth while to 
mention the following anecdote connected with 
the early days of the company. A merchant 
named Bragge made a claim against the East- 
India House for upwards of 6,000/., for services 
said by him to have been rendered. This gentle- 
man pressed his claim in language and in a man- 
ner which seem singular. He backs his views 
by goodly sayings and quotations, and balances 
much good with a considerable amount of selfish- 
ness. For instance, after making what seem to 
be some very large charges, he says,—“ For thir- 
teen negroes, or Indian people—Well, for the 
estimation of these poor souls, they are not to be 
valued at any price.” 

Another item:—“ For twenty doggs and a 
great many catts, which altogether, under God (as 
by your books written), of late ridd away and 
devoured all the ratts in that island, which for- 
merly eate up all the corn and many other blessed 


fruits which that land afforded,—Well, for this I 


will demand 5/. apiece for the doggs, and as to the 
catts, they may goe.” 
Some idea of the enormous profits of those con- 


| nected with the East-India trade may be gathered 


from the following comparative prices of teas and 
other articles (this about 1612): a book of muslin 
cost in India 20s.: in England it sold for from 30s. 
to 40s.; Zuratt satins, per piece, in India, 40s., in 
London, 60s.: a Taffeta quilt cost then in London 
from 10/. to 20/7, ; and raw silk was 203. a poand. 
When the first expedition was sent away, Capt. 
Lancaster, the chief in command, took royal letters 
of introduction to various Eastern potentates ; 
and in 1614, so important had become this 
traffic, that an ambassador was sent to the Great 
Mogul. The diplomacy of this gentleman was 
attended with great success, and amongst other 
advantages obtained permission for the English to 
establish factories on any part of these dominions. 
The ambassador saw from the first the troubles 
which would result from territorial acquisitions or 
military expenses, and cautioned the Company 
against such measures. In 1617-18, the increase 
ot the trade made it necessary to raise a fresh 
fund of 1,600,000/., and the Company now con- 
sisted of 954 proprietors, and had 36 ships, of 
a tonnage ranging from 100 to 1,000 tons burden 
each. In 1631, a third joint-stock capital of 
4,200,7002. was raised. 
In 1641-42, the first important settlement was 
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made on the shores of India by the erection of a fort 
at Madraspatam, which was afterwards called Fort 
George, and erected into a presidency. In 1698, 
an opposition East-India Company was formed, 
which, after a feeble management of four years, 
amalgamated with the original company, and the 
firm was named the United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies. Soon three presiden- 
cies were formed, all under the control of the 
Company at home: one was at Madras, and the 
others were at Bombay and Calcutta. 

The English population did not advance in pro- 
portion with the increase of the traffic, for we find 
that, in 1746,—105 years after the first settlement 
was made at Madras,—although the presidency 
extended for five miles along the shore and one 
mile in breadth, the number of Englishmen there 
did not exceed 300 persons, of whom 200 were 
soldiers in the garrison. 

As time rolled on, the French attempted to 
oppose the Company in India, and rebellion—if 
it might be so called,-was raised. The victories 
of Lord Clive, Lord Cornwallis, and the Marquis 
of Hastings vastly extended the British dominions 
in this direction. 

In 1813, the Eastern trade was partially thrown 
open, and this largely increased the export, which 
in 1815 amounted to 870,177/.; but in 1819 it 
amounted to 3,052,740/. 

It is tempting to follow the effect of British 
enterprise, and the comforts and advantages it has 
afforded to the western and other portions of the 
world : we must, however, be satisfied with giving 
the following note -—In 1677, the quantity of tea 
imported into England amounted to 100 lbs. 
weight : in 1814 the quantity was 25,000,000 lbs., 
which yielded to the Government a revenue of 
4,000,0002. sterling. 

In the interior of the Leadenhall-street building 
there are several matters worthy of notice, statues 
of famous men connected with India, paintings, 
and bas-relief decorations. The great hall and 
other chambers in which so many remarkable men 
have met, and in which important subjects affecting 
the welfare of millions have been discussed, have 
historical interest. The library has been col- 
lected with great skill, labour, and expense: 
it contains everything—either in manuscript or 
printed books, drawings, sketches, &c.—which 
illustrates the past and present condition of 
the Queen’s wonderful empire in the East. The 
museum is to the student of these matters a valu- 
able aid to the library. The former bas also much 
interest to the public generally ; and these collec- 
tions are particularly useful in a combined state, 
not only as a class collection intended to throw 
light on a most important subject, but as con- 
taining a vast amount of historical facts and other 
evidence. 

This museum and library, whatever changes 
may take place, should never be allowed to merge 
into the British Museum, or any other collection, 
where its individuality and chief interest and 
utility would be lost. 

We have had three Royal Exchanges, each illus- 
trating the progress of British trade, architecture, 
and taste; and not long will have passed, before 
the third East India-House will be reared, in a 
style—in all its parts—which, it is to be hoped, 
will be a credit to the age. Great ideas are sug- 
gested by the fact of the Home Government 
of such an immense empire, and lofty thoughts 
should be inspired in the architect who designs, 
and the artists who may be called upon to deco- 
rate, a building appointed for the centre of such 
great power. 

From the comparatively small beginnings at 
which we have above hinted, and since the days 
when in the wooden house one director managed 
the affair, the British power in India has grown 
to be an immense responsibility and the cause of 
national anxiety. Great is the benefit which may 
be bestowed on the masses of people in India by 
the intelligent, firm, and unselfish management 

which, it is hoped, will be connected with the 
India House at Westminster. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue first ordinary meeting of the Architectural 
Association was held on Friday evening, the 9th, 
at their house in Conduit-street. The President, 
Mr. T. Roger Smith, occupied the chair. 

Routine business, including votes of thanks, 
having been transacted, 

Mr. Arthur Smith, hon. sec., read the report 
of the committee for the session 1859-60, which, 
enemintiing the papers read and discussed 
a various meetings held during the past year, 
stated that, in addition to the a of vad it 
was proposed to have a class on botany, under the 





direction of Mr. Blashill, which would assemble 
half an hour before the hour appointed for the 
ordinary fortnightly meetings. The committee 
had met several times during the recess, and had 
recommended certain modifications of, and altera- 
tions in, the rules and regulations of the Association. 
These included, inter alia, the personal introduction 
of new members to the president at the next ordi- 
nary meeting after election; the fixing of the 
subscription of town and country members at half 
a guinea per annum, instead of 12s. 6d. for town 
and 5s. for country members, as heretofore ; and 
certain other verbal amendments calculated to 
improve the efficiency of the Association for the 
objects for which it was promoted. 

Mr. J. A. Bunker moved the adoption of the 
report and the recommendation of the committee 
with reference to the rules. 

Some discussion ensued as to the expediency of 
considering the recommendations ix globo, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Bunker, or in detail; and ultimately. 
at the suggestion of Mr. Hammond, it was resolved 
that they be taken into consideration seriatim. 

The question of subscription was then raised, 


—teereensennsinenenstetinoneey 


and that the 3/. might be awarded to the best 
sketch in the class of design, and presented at the 
next conversazione of the Association, which would 
be held in April, 1861; at which time it might, 
perhaps, suit the convenience of Mr. Tite to be 
present. Should the Association still continue to 
ate its prize, there would then be three prizes, 

e hoped, however, that the highest prize would 
be given for a selected subject in the class of 
design. In conclusion, he moved a resolution to 
the effect that 2/. be the value of the prize to be 

iven for the best series of designs by the class of 

esign, and that 3/, be the prize for the best 
selected subject, to be competed for by members 
of the class of design only. He was of opinion 
that some such regulation was necessary to pre- 
vent the elder and more accomplished members of 
the Association from competing. 

Mr. Wimbridge seconded the motion. 

After some desultory conversation Mr, Blashill 
moved, and Mr, Bunker seconded, an amendment 
on Mr. Reeves’s motion, to the effect that 3/. be 
given for the best series of sketches in the class 
of design, and that 2/. be given for the second 

t. 


and the general feeling of the meeting was de- | bes 


clared to be in favour of abolishing the distinction 
between town and country members. 

The President and others urged the desirability 
of fixing the subscription at a sum which would 
enable members to bring in as many of their 
pupils as possible; and it was contended that no 
country mefhbers who really had the welfare of 
the profession or of the Association at heart would 
be deterred from joining the latter by the payment 
of so modest a subscription as half a guinea per 
annum. 

Several other rules having been considered and 
amended, a regulation was agreed on to the effect 
that each class should report annually to the 
general meeting of members. 

The report of the committee was then agreed 
to, without a dissentient voice. 

The Vice-President (Mr. A. Blomfield) next 
brought under notice the proposal for a memorial 
to the memory of the late Mr. Pugin, for his ser- 
vices in the promotion of the true principles of 
Medieval architecture. It was, he remarked, 
proposed to solicit donations to be devoted to the 
endowment of a permanent fund, to be entitled 
the “ Pugin Travelling Fund,” the interest arising 
therefrom to be awarded to an architectural 
student, and to be expended by him, within one 
year of the time of its allotment, in travelling in 
the United Kingdom, and in examining and illus- 
trating its Medieval architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. To the studentship it was proposed to 
add a medal, and it was the intention to request 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to be- 
come trustees of the fund. This was a subject in 
which the Architectural Association, as a body, 
ought to feel great interest, and he would be 
happy to be the medium of transmitting to the 
treasurer any sums which members might not 
wish to send in their own names, and which would 
be acknowledged as a contribution from members 
of the Architectural Association. 

On the motion of Mr. Bunker a resolution was 
passed requesting the curators of last year to lay 
upon the table at the next ordinary meeting a list 
of the property of the Association in their posses- 
sion. 

The President then called attention to the offer 
of Mr. Tite, M.P., to place at the disposal of the 
Association the sum of 5/. annually, to be devoted 
to a prize or prizes for the best design, essay, or 
other object which might be considered most 
desirable in the interests of architecture. Mr. 
Tite, when making the offer, had intimated that, 
if the President would call upon him, he would 
make arrangements for the payment of the 
amount, and also offer a suggestion or two as to 
its application. In ance with that infor- 
mation, he (the President) had called upon the 
hon. gentleman, who handed him a cheque for the 
amount for the present year, and at the same time 
expressed a wish that the prize or prizes might be 
awarded in the course of the current year. In 
that case he held out the hope that he might be 
enabled to present them personally. Mr. Tite 
also suggested that perhaps the Association might 
consider it advisable to divide the amount into 
two, one of 3/. and one of 27. He also made 
some inquiries about the class of design, and 
seemed to think it might be useful to give the 
prize to that class, although he expressed his de- 
sire that the matter should be left to the unfet- 
tered discretion of the Association, and intimated 
his readiness to concur in any course which might 
be considered the most desirable. 

Mr. H. A. Reeves suggested that the 2/. prize 


might take the place of the Association’s prize, | 


A division was ultimately taken, when there 
appeared for the amendment nine against ten; 
a one. 

The ident then put the original motion, 
which he declared to be carried by twelve to nine. 

It was then announced that the next subject 
for the class of design would be an entrance-lodge 
and gates for a mansion. 

The President observed, in reference to the pro- 
posed consideration of the subject of architectural 
examinations, and the report thereon which had 
been entered upon their syllabus of that evening, 
that it would be impossible to take up the discus- 
sion at the late hour at which they had then 
arrived (ten o’clock), but that at their meeting on 
the 23rd instant he hoped they would be able to 
make considerable progress with the subject. 








RAGGED SCHOOLS: 
THEY SHOULD BE AIDED AND ESTABLISHED BY 
GOVERNMENT.* 


Tue benevolent and able efforts of Miss Car- 
penter on behalf of Ragged an‘ Industrial Schools 
at Bristol we have ere now brought to the notice 
of our readers. From the titles of the tracts just 
quoted, it will be seen that she has of late been 
urging the dispensation to such schools of a full 
share of the School Aid given by Government 
under the superintendence of the Committee of 
Privy Council on Education; and we not only 
give our hearty approval to such efforts, but, as 
our readers, and those of “ London Shadows ” and 
“Town Swamps and Social Bridges,” very well 
know, have ourselves dwelt on this point for years 
past, and before the importance of it was either 
generally recognized or often urged. 

In the letter on the debate lately in the Com- 
mons, on Sir John Pakington’s motion,—one 
moiety of which was “that Ragged and Indus- 
trial Schools, which are alone adapted to meet the 
wants of a considerable number of destitute and 
neglected children, do not receive the amount of 
aid to which they are therefore entitled,”—Miss 
Carpenter exposes the error or fallacy of Mr. 
Lowe’s assertions and arguments in course 
the debate, and re-urges the case in favour of 
Ragged Schools; as indeed is also done in her 
other papers under notice. 

One strange objection felt by the Committee of 
Council on Education to giving efficient aid to 
Ragged Schools, as stated by their late vice- 
president, is that the doing so might make them 
permanent institutions, and that an officer of state 
ought not to take it for granted that there would 
be permanently a Ragged School class in the 
country, and therefore ought not to make provision 
for it! 

Do the Committee of Privy Council on Educa- 
tion then anticipate that “the poor” are about 
to “cease from the land?” or are they millena- 
rians, and expect, with Dr. Cumming, that all 
these evils are to be remedied in 1867 ? 


“‘ Surely,” says Miss Carpenter, evidently surprised, 
“thisis not the principle on which the government of 





* Letter on the Debate in House of Commons on 
Ragged and Industrial Schools. By Mary Carpenter. 
Bristol: Arrowsmith, printer. 

Abstract of Paper on Educational Help from Govern- 
ment Grant to Destitute Children, read by Mary Car- 
penter, at British Association Meeting at Oxford, in 1960. 

The Relation of Ragged Schools to our Educational 
System, and their Claim to a full Share of Aid. By Mary 
Carpenter. Read at Bradford Meeting of Social Science 


Association, 1859. 
Charge of M. D. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham, to 





Grand Jury, October, 1860, Arrowsmith, Bristol, 
printer. 
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our Country is carried on! It ‘arises from a wrong 
state of things’ unquestionably, that the Ragged School 
exists: it arises equally from a ‘ wrong state of things’ 
that the pauper class exists,—that thousands of our 
countrymen and women annually find it impossible to 
obtain an honest living in England,—that the sanitary 
condition of our large towns is such as to perpetuate 
disease both of body and mind,—that crime is constantly 
committed, even in open day. And does the government 
of our country remain passive, and allow of the existence 
of dreadful evils, because these things ought not to exist ? 
and does it not become a statesman to do something 
more than ignore them? Should he not rather grapple 
with each evil in such way as appears most for the good 
of society in general and for the individual concerned? 
Does not the Government provide in such way as seems 
best for the necessities of paupers,—aid in the emigration 
of those whose labour will find a better market in more 
distant parts of the empire,—grapple vigorously with the 
unwholesome condition of streets 
private houses,—and, with res: 
criminals who annually spring up afresh in our country, 
does it not withdraw them from society, feed and clothe 
them, and otherwise provide for them, even at the risk of 
appearing thereby to discourage the honest labourer, 
who has often a far more scanty fare for himself and 
family than the pauper and the felon? No Government 
does act on such a principle in other matters: why 
should it do so in respect to the ‘ something rotten in 
our state,’ which poisons its very core—the millions of 
untaught children who neither can nor will avail them- 
selves of the higher educational establishments ? 


As long as the poor, the destitute, and the dis- 
sipated exist, so long, it is to be feared, will there be 
ragged children; and so long as there are ragged 
children, so long will there be a necessity for 
Ragged Schools, and for Government aid to the 
benevolent exertions of the public on their behalf. 

Ragged Schools occupy a definite, recognized, 
and now popularly established position between 
the National Schools on the one hand, and the 
Workhouse Schools on the other; and neither of 
these can ever occupy the field that is open to the 





Ragged Schools. The children of the poor who 
are not absolute paupers, but are either unable or | 
unwilling to keep their children in decent and | 
cleanly condition and send them to the National | 
Schools, must either be left to grow up into pre- | 
cisely the most dangerous and criminal class of | 
the whole population, or they must be educated | 
in the “ Ragged Schools,” to which more respect- | 
ably attired children should rather be deterred | 
from going than persuaded to go; for, if once the | 
Ragged Schools become more “ respectable,” | 
shame and pride and vanity will keep off the more | 
ragged children from a sphere where they will be 

liable to “odious comparisons ;”—and even a 

child of four years of age is quite old enough to | 
appreciate such comparisons, There is much in a | 
name; and the very name of “ Ragged School ” 
is of value in the retainment of the special cha- 
racter of this class of school. 

Would Christ’s Hospital, which was originally 
in fact a ragged school into which the very street 
sweepings of society were daily emptied, be at 
this moment occupied exclusively by the children 
of the “ well-to-do,” without a single “ wild Arab” 
from the streets among them, had the name of 
“ Ragged School” been from the first as un- 
changeably fastened on it as the quaint and anti- 
quated clothing of the children educated in it has 
been? What is it that keeps the ragged children 
of the streets themselves out of the workhouse 
schools but the very names of “ workhouse ” and 
“pauper,” which stink in the nostrils of all 
parents who can keep either themselves or their 
children out of them? And right it is that it 
should be so. The name of “ Ragged School,” 
then, occupies a special, exclusive, and proper place 
among the rising or falling grades of educational 
establishments, and it is to be hoped will never 
be altered. Those who begin to feel a wholesome 
pride, prompting them to refuse longer to allow 
their children to go to the Ragged School, will 
forthwith send them to a National school. Those 
who have no such pride, but nevertheless dislike 
the name of paupers, must feel the Ragged Schools 
to be the proper place for their children; and 
whether they do so or not, it is so in fact; and they 
do allow their children to go to such schools. 

Why should the Government affect to ignore 
the Ragged Schools? It is now too late to do so: 
they are an established and decidedly requisite 
institution, and ought to be made permanent, both 
by means of Government aid and by legislative 
Act ; in which Act, moreover, the very name of 
them ought by law to be perpetuated and made 
unalterable. 








PuoToGRaPHic Progress.—From Paris we 
hear that crowds are attracted to Mayer’s photo- 
graphic gallery on the Boulevart des Capucines, 
to see a full-length, the size of nature, exhibiting 
the Emperor of the French. This is the first fud/- 
length of natural size we have heard of: it is 
doubtless produced by the new process of enlarge- 





ment to which we lately drew attention, 


WIRE-ROPE TESTING AT LIVERPOOL. 


A NUMBER of gentlemen interested in shipping 
assembled at the Corporation testing - machine, 
King’s Dock, Liverpool, recently, to witness a 
series of experiments having reference to the 
relative strength of wire-rope, as adapted to 
ships’ rigging. The following, according to the 
local Courier, is a tabulated statement of the re- 
sult :— 





Circum.| Guaran- | Breaking 
\ference. |teed strain| Point. 





Inches. ‘Tons. Cwt. Tons.Cwt. 











Newall & Co. egeeseceeeee of. ee 19 15 
Ee 3§ | 2 0 16 15 
Ditto tereeeeeeeee| a SEs Veg 7 15 

TORRE eevetcivleccecsse] G © 44 0 
Garnock, Bibby, & Co..... 43 24 68 26 10 
Ditto eves 3} 15 6 8 6S 
Ditto wake 23 7° 6b 6 
Patel crivigcgsi Woks cys 7 3 | «68 (10 











Whaley, Burrows,&Fenton, 44 34 «(OO a 
Ditto 33 20 0 18 5 

Ditto 3h 15 0 14 0 

TOE | Venn doe cca cgee 69 0 83 OS 
Hutchings & Co. .,...... 4 19 «66 15 0 
i ae ee 311-16; 17 0 ll 10 

ee ck cokes |2 9-16, 8 11 | 5 0 
yn REPeuplepseriee ee emaie iy 44 17 | Bt 10 





A piece of wire-rope, made by Messrs. Newall 
& Co., 1{ inch, weighing 3 lbs. per fathom, was 
then tested, and broke at 5 tons: a piece of 4}- 
inch Manilla rope, manufactured by Garnock, 
Bibby, & Co., was next tested, weighing 2} Ibs. 
per fathom, and broke at 8 tons 5 cwt.; showing 
that Manilla hemp rope is stronger, weight per 
fathom, than wire rope. 





DESIGN FOR CONNECTING THE POPU- 
LOUS QUARTERS OF SOUTH KENSING.- 
TON AND BAYSWATER, AND THE DIS- 
TRICTS ADJACENT, BY MEANS OF A 
SUBWAY UNDER THE MIDDLE WALK 
IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


AmoneG the unpublished plans for metropolis im- 
provements left by my father, the late John 
Martin, were several suggestions for connecting 
the Bayswater and Kensington sides of Hyde- 
park and Kensington-gardens. One of these sug- 
gestions was to convert the existing Ha-ha fence 
into a roadway, and another was to form a species 
of sunk-road across Kensington-gardens. A recent 
consideration of the latter project has caused me 
to devise a plan, which I now venture to submit 
to the public through the columns of the Builder, 
merely premising that all the drawings, &c., of 
therequisite details have been kindly supplied to 
me by Mr. Ignatius Bonomi, who was formerly in 
extensive practice as an architect, and as engineer 
for the county bridges of Durham. The drawings 
have been made several months. 
IsaBELLA Mary Marry. 


The point selected for the subway, is the most 
direct and shortest line between the Uxbridge- 
road and South Kensington. Being only about 
1,100 yards long, or five-eighths of a mile, it 
affords a commodious substitute for three miles by 
Park-lane, or two miles, with two turnpikes, 
by Church-lane, Kensington,—two narrow and 
crooked streets, which at present form the only 
lines of communication between the north and the 
south sides of Kensington-gardens and Hyde- 
park. At an average speed of five miles an hour, 
the subway would be passed through in eight 
minutes. 

The subway is intended to be always open for 
general traffic like any other road or street, and 
will thus provide for constant communication 
with the London railway stations, where trains 
are arriving and departing at almost every hour 
of both day and night. 

Notwithstanding these advantages the traffic 
will be entirely unseen, and the surface of both 
Hyde-park and Kensington-gardens will remain 
undisturbed, excepting for the formation of the 
entrances into the subway next to and within 40 
yards of the Uxbridge and Kensington roads. 
The park and gardens are besides not rendered 
accessible at other than the present gates, and at 
the regulated times of admittance, as the railing 
bounding the quadrant entrance-roads excludes 
access from without. 

The subway is proposed to be about 30 feet 
wide, and the arched roof 2 feet beneath the sur- 


face level of the middle walk. The road is to be 
divided down the middle the whole length by a 
line of cast-iron columns and arches, or stone 
columns and brick arches, to support the roof. On 
each side of the columns are the footpath and car- 
riage-road, edged with cast-iron or granite trams 
for the wheels, one road being for carriages enter- 
ing, and the other for carriages going out. The 
subway is entered from the main road by 
inclined quadrant roads sank in the narrow strip 
of land between the footpath and the outer fence 
at each side of the gardens. 

The rise of the surface of the park and gardens 
at about 40 yards respectively from the Uxbridge 
and Kensington roads, equals at least 4 feet, and 
thus affords, by a gradual sinking of 12 feet in 
the quadrant roads of approach, a clear height of 
14 feet in the subway for vehicles, and 2 feet 
above for the arched roof and gravel. 

The subway will be ventilated by gratings, 
which also light it by day; by night, gas will be 
used. The higher part of the middle walk is at 
about 150 yards south of Bayswater, from which 
the ground slopes both ways so as to afford the 
means of draining off any percolating water into 
the street-drains at the two ends, and the con- 
struction of the subway is adapted for adjusting 
its level to the geueral level of the surface. 

The subway does not interfere with any private 
property, nor with drains and pipes: the work 
can be effected in a short period, and with small 
amount of inconvenience, the cutting as it pro- 
ceeds being closed in with its arched surface, and 
gravelled over. 

The estimated cost of the entire work would be 
38,0007. or 40,0007. if cast iron pillars and beams 
are used ; but only 30,000/. if stone pillars, with 
brick arches down the centre. 

It does not appear that the scheme could be 
carried out by a company, because the returns 
would have to be obtained by tolls, which are 
totally unsuited to tbe internal traffic of the me- 
tropolis. As the communication has been long 
required and in some degree requested, and the 
necessity for it is daily increasing, owing to the 
augmentation of the population in the important 
districts which it would unite, the undertaking 
may be considered of such general and public ad- 
vantage as to deserve to be paid for by the public 
or parishes and authorities concerned with public 
improvements, for it must be remarked that the 
road in question is for general traffic at ail periods 
of day and night, and for all classes. 

Supposing the subway to be accepted and sub- 
stituted for any contemplated roads through the 
park and gardens, the cost of such roads with the 
lodges and gates of access might be applied as a 
contribution to the subway by the Commission of 
the Board of Works. A notable saving would be 
the consequence in the yearly repairs of park roads, 
and in the salaries of the lodge and gate keepers. 

The adjoining parishes of Paddington, Ken- 
sington, St. George’s, St. Margaret’s Westmin- 
ster, Chelsea, and the Brompton district would be 
more especially benefited, and the wear of the road- 
ways east and west of the park and gardens would 
be much diminished. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works would, no 
doubt, deem the communication of sufficient public 
importance to make arrangements for engaging in 
the undertaking. 

’ Impressed with the necessity of making the sub- 
way adequate for future as well as present require- 
ments, and to avoid the necessity for a similar un- 
dertaking, possibly at no great distance of time, 
it seems advisable to provide a double carriage 
way for passage in each half of the width. The 
additional cost is estimated at 7,000/. 

*,* A means of communication always open 
between the two districts separated by the Park 
and Kensington-gardens has long been a crying 
necessity. Miss Martin’s plan meets many of the 
objections made to the accomplishment of this 
object, and demands immediate and careful consi- 
deration. Miss Martin has, moreover, a claim of 
no ordinary kind upon the public. Her father, 
the late eminent painter, John Martin, devoted 
money, genius, and time for long years in the pre- 
paration of designs for the embankment of the 
Thames and other great metropolitan improve- 
ments, some of which have been carried out, and 
others will be, without the slightest return to Mr. 
Martin or his representatives, In all these efforts, 
as we know personally, his daughter was his 
devoted and loving assistant, acting as his 
amanuensis and right hand. Without any refer- 
ence, however, to this, but entirely on the merits 
of the plan, we again commend Miss Martin’s 
design, for connecting two very important districts, 
to the careful and considerate attention of the 





authorities and the public. 
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THE REAL-SCHOOL AT OFEN, OPPOSITE 
PESTH, HUNGARY. 


THE schools represented in our engraving have 
been erected in Alt-Ofen, adjoining Bada, a town 
of Hungary, on the right bank of the Danube. The 
design was made in 1857, and the schools were 
fipished in 1859. The materials are red and white 
brick. The architect is Professor Petchnig. It is 
well situated on a height, and has a pleasing effect 
from the Danube, where the elevation has more 
unity. The architects of Pesth claim to be well 
acquainted with what is being done by English 
architects, through our pages. Dr. Henzelman, 
the well-known archeologist, of Paris, a born 
Hungarian, has now the direction of the restora- 
tion of Villard de Honnecourt’s church at Kas- 
chau. Gerster is the architect under him, and the 
doctor will see the work is well done. 

He will also be judge for the forthcoming com- 
petition for the new Academy of Arts in Pesth, 

Pesth, as our readers will remember, situated on 
the left bank of the Danube, is connected with Buda 
by a fine suspension-bridge. It is about 136 miles 
from Vienna. Buda, the capital of the kingdom 
of ain of isa city of great antiquity. It was 
occupied by the Romans until the fourth century. 








CLASSES FOR INSTRUCTION IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCIENCE, AND MECHANICS’ IN- 
STITUTIONS, 


On the Ist instant Mr. Buckmaster delivered a | 
public address at the Banbury Mechanics’ Institu- | 
tion on the advantages and aid given by the new | 


Science Minute to evening classes in connection 
with Mechanics’ Institutions, Mr Samuelson oc- 
cupied the chair, supported by a number of gentle- 


men who have long taken a deep interest in the | 


educational institutions of the borough. A dis- 
cussion took place, in which Mr. Beale, Mr. Samuel- 
son, Mr. Cadbury, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Roles, and 
others took part, when the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted :—“ That in the opinion 
of this meeting the Science Minute of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art is deserving the support 
of the evening classes in Mechanics’ Institutions.” 

On the following evening Mr. Buckmaster ad- 
dressed the workmen employed by Mr. Samuelson. 
One of the large workshops was extemporized for 
the occasion, and there was rather a large attend- 
ance of working men. With the exception of the 
persons on the platform, all were genuine working 
men. Mr. Samuelson was in the chair. He ex- 
plained the reason of their being called together 


than what they were. 


suitable books, selected by the pupil or his friends, 
up to an amount which is determined according 
to the grade in which he passes. It will be seen 
at once that the chief feature of the Government 
scheme is to pay on tested results: how these 
results are obtained is rather a secondary consi- 
deration. The plan of assistance does not inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with existing institu- 
tions or schools, but rather stimulates them to 
greater usefulness. I know it has been said that 
the prospect of rewards and prizes is not the 
proper motive for seeking knowledge. Perhaps 
not; but with the mass you must have some defi- 
nite and clearly-defined object which they can 
understand, and which they believe to be within 
the grasp of a reasonable effort. After all, rewards 
are not so bad: the heaven and hell of all Chris- 
tians are based on this idea. Apart from the 
material advantages of knowledge, it is well when 
men seek knowledge for its own sake. But how 
difficult it is to master the elements of one single 
department of science! It is especially difficult 
for working men; but the same spirit which I 
have seen in times past, which has enabled you 
to labour patiently under great trials and priva- 
tions, will, if properly directed, enable you to pass 
through the “ wearisome bitterness of learning.” 





never fear the interests of humanity are safe 
| under the eye of a Parental Providence. 

| ‘The Rev. H. Back and other gentlemen ad- 
dressed the meeting; and three workmen, Messrs. 
Manwaring, Holmes, and Cornes, are making 
arrangements to go to South Kensington, to be 
examined for the teachers’ certificate in science, 
so that they may give instruction in the evening 
classes connected with the Britannia works. This 
is perhaps the first instance of working men 
taking up a question of this kind. 








SKINNING METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS. 

At the present time this process is going on in 
various parts. Buildings of comparatively recent 
date have become so begrimed with soot, and the 
beating of the weather, or are so decayed, that 
seaffolding has been erected, and the structures 
are in the way of being chiselled from top to 
bottom. 

The Scotch Church in Regent’s-square, Gray’s- 
inn-road, has been treated in this way. It seems 
that about the eighth of an inch over the whole 





surface has been cut away, and now the front 


| looks like that of a new building. Satisfactory as 
on so short a notice, and the deep interest he felt | is the present appearance, it is not desirable this 
in every thing which tended to make men better | process should be often necessary. 


From what had taken | 


On another church in this square, which has 


place at the meeting last evening he Was most | been erected about the same time as that just 
anxious that the working men should have an | mentioned, an examination has been made of the 


opportunity of discussing this question of instruc- 
tion in elementary science. It appeared to him 
that the Government were very willing to help 
those who were willing to help themselves. 
Buckmaster then explained that the object of the 
Minute was to assist the industrial classes in pro- 
curing instruction in those sciences which bore 
directly on the industrial resources and prosperity 
of the country, viz., practical, plane, and descriptive 
geometry ; mechanical and machine drawing, 
building, construction, or practical architecture ; 
mechanical physics, applied mechanics, experi- 
mental physics, inorganic chemistry, organic che- 
mistry, geology, mining, zoology, human physio- 
logy, and botany. 

To understand the conditions upon which 
aid is given, let us (he said) suppose a class 
in any of these subjects in a mechanics’ in- 
stitution or evening school, and the teacher 
holding the lowest, or third-class, certificate, 
and to which a yearly value of 10/7. has been 
attached. In order that the teacher may ob- 
tain the benefit of his certificate, he must give 
forty hours’ instruction in some subject, aided by 
the Department, to a class of pupils not under 
twelve yeara of age. This class will be examined; 
and, if only three pass, the teacher will receive his 
certificate allowance. In addition to this allow- 
ance, he will receive for every pupil who obtains 
a Queen’s prize the sum of one, two, or three 
pounds, as payment on results, The amount 
which the teacher may receive under this head is 
only limited by the number of successful pupils. 
The standard of examination is low, and only such 
as justifies the examiner in reporting that the 
instruction, so far as it has gone, is sound, The 
examinations are not competitive: every teacher 
who obtains the necessary number of marks will 
obtain a certificate of the first, second, or third 
grade. The pupils of these science classes are 
encouraged by Queen’s prizes, which consist of 





| portico and facings. The state of decay is remark- 


able. In some parts the flutingsof the columns have 
entirely disappeared ; and in other parts, the sur- 


Mr. | face is rotten to a considerable depth. This rapid 


decay is a serious consideration. 
know more about stone than we do. 


We ought to 





PRINCE ALFRED’S VISIT TO THE CAPE. 


Youne and inexperienced in worldly affairs as 
the two elder princes of the Royal Family of 
England are, their conduct on making what may 
be called their first public appearance has been 
unexceptionable, and must have had an im- 
mense influence in promoting a respect for royalty 
all the world over. As for the parents of the 
young princes themselves, the dignified yet affable 
and gentlemanly bearing of these their young sons, — 
not seldom in tedious, harassing, and trying circum- 
stances,—has constituted a triumph of social and 
educational training with which they may well be 
pleased. The demeanour of the Prince of Wales 
in the United States was of no inconsiderable 
importance in an international view. Had evena 
vestige of undignified, of ill-natured, or of dis- 
respectful condnct been displayed, under any 
circumstances, however trying, the whole tide of 
feeling might have been turned against us all, in 
the States, as if the nation were responsible. As 
it is, the good feeling between us and our Trans- 
atlantic cousins has been decidedly enhanced by 
the well-trained and charming demeanour of the 
young prince. And this was equally the case in 
our own colonies,—in Canada with the Prince of 
Wales, and at the Cape of Good Hope with Prince 
Alfred—of whose visit our more immediate pur- 
pose at present is simply to take a professional 
note. 

Among the events in Prince Alfred’s visit were 
the laying of the first stones of the projected 








breakwater in Table Bay, the laying of the first 


Let what has been accomplished give us courage ; | 
and, if we are disappointed in the result, let us| 


stone of a sailors’ home (site given by Prince Alfred 
and the Governor, on Government property), and 
the opening of a public library and museum. The 
prince was feted and received (as was his brother 
in America) with the utmost enthusiasm, both by 
civilized and by savage. The Kaffirs and other 
aborigines vied with their less primitive brethren 
in the expression of loyal feeling towards the 
young “Inkosi,” or Prince—a term, by the way, 
very curiously suggestive, though in Africa, of the 
ancient “Incas” of the American continent. Besides 
a ball, a concert, &c., there was an illumination, 
and the Prince was honoured by a formal body- 
guard of horsewomen, of whose (gallant) atten- 
tions (shall we call them ?) the young midshipman 
appeared to be very proud. 

The Cape Colony is making progress. One of 
its most recent steps in advance is the establish- 
ment of a penny post within municipal limits, with 
deliveries three times a day; and an extension of 
the English money-order system to the colony is 
contemplated. 





THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
REGENT-STREET. 


TuIs popular place of instructive amusement 
having fallen into the hands of a new company 
since the failure of the principal staircases—the 
consequences attending which are familiar to 
every one,—the new management have set them- 
selves to work to re-construct and re-model a con- 
siderable part of the premises, with the view of 
rendering greater accommodation to the public. 

The portico which formed the entrance to the 
building has been removed, the entrance consider- 
| ably widened, and a shop constructed on each side, 
in that portion of the front premises which was 
formerly occupied by officers and the vestibule of 
the Institution. To effect this, several walls and 
partitions have been cut away, the walls above 
being carried upon iron girders: the centralcorridor 
which was formerly constructed with stone paving 
on wood joists, is now paved with stone, on Fox & 
Barrett’s fireproof floor, and access is obtained to 
the principal staircase by a broad flight of stone 
steps. The shops have plate-glass partitions next 
the corridor, and one of them has the conveni- 
ence of a basement, with direct communication by 
means of a spiral iron staircase. 

Great pains have been bestowed on the recon- 
struction of the principal staircases. The whole 
of the old steps, excepting those of the top flight, 
leading only to a gallery, have been removed, and 
new solid steps of Parkspring stone have been 
employed in the place of feather-edge Portland 
steps, formerly used. Under all the landings 
cantilevers have been fixed, and the security of 
those over the principal entrances to the exhibi- 
tion has been insured by the upper flange passing 
through the wall and being bolted down on the 
inside face. A wrought-iron string bas been fixed 
under the outer edge of the upper flight, which is 
composed of old steps, and is supported by iron 
cantilevers, bolted at one end and well tailed into 
the wall at the other. The security of the stair- 
case has also been increased by fixing cast-iron 
stays on the outside of some of the balusters, and 
also by fixing wrought-iron guards on the hand- 
rails at the landings, to give additional height. 

A separate entrance from the principal staircase 
to the large side theatre has been constructed, with 
solid steps, up and down, and fireproof landings : 
by this means the access to, and the egress from, 
this theatre are materially assisted. 

The engine which formerly stood in the en- 
trance-hall has been placed in the great hall of 
the Exhibition. The floor of the gallery at the 
western end of this hall has been reconstructed, 
with wrought-iron riveted girders, the original 
construction having shown signs of failure. The 
staircases at this end have been re-constructed of 
Parkspring solid stone steps. 

A new stone staircase has also been formed 
from the gallery of the Exhibition to a room at 
the back of the screen in the large side theatre ; 
this room being made more available than hereto- 
fore, with additional light and new fire-place. At 
the extreme end of the building a small theatre 
has been remodelled and converted to the pur- 
poses of a picture gallery. ; ‘ 

The management of the Institution having 
incorporated with the original undertaking an 
educational department, the front portion of the 
building above the ground-floor has been devoted 
to that purpose, and class-rooms have been formed 
for carrying out that object. 

The laboratory, which has been a growing fea- 
ture of the establishment, has been removed from 
its original loca/e in the basement, and placed in 





a well-lighted apartment off the principal stair- 
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can make it an efficient laboratory. 

The whole of the building has been thoroughly 
restored and painted. The works have been exe- 
cuted, under the direction of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, by 
Messrs. Longmire & Burge. The coloured de- 
corations throvghout have been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Phené, the managing 
director. 

We shall have another opportunity to speak of 
the entertainment provided and some of the 
things exhibited, but we must at once express a 
hope that a greater power of management exists 
in the Institution than was exhibited on the night 
it was opened for a private view. Unless it be so, 
the result will not be satisfactory. We say this 
by way of warning (not of complaint), and in the 
interest of an institution the success of which we 
desire. 





WASTE HEAT USED UP, AND SMOKE 
CONSUMED, ON ECONOMICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES. 

Unper this heading we have occasionally called 
public attention to Mr. Hands’s patent, as a pro- 
mising mode of carrying out a suggestion long 
before made in the Builder, that waste heat, as 
of kilns, should be turned to account. 

We hear, as to the manufacture of bricks, that 
some of the old brick-yards (where they are in- 
capable of working above four months in a year 
with safety) are being transformed into factories, 
where they can make, dry, and burn bricks all the 
year round by his mode, which involves extracting 
the moisture from the centre of the newly-made 
bricks, tiles, or pottery, before the surfaces of the 
ware are allowed to incrust. Abroad, too, we are 
told that men are turning their attention to this 
invention. The Journal des Mines, in speaking 
of them, says Mr. Hands not only burns the 
smoke, and so effects a saving in fuel, but he ob- 
tains another result, which is this,—the articles 
dried by this principle never break in the kiln, 
for the heat is evenly diffused over the drying 
room, which is perfectly shut up, and free from 
draughts. The combustion of the smoke creates 
so strong a draught in the heated passages, that 
openings are made in them, through which the 
surplus vapours proceeding from the bricks or 
pottery are carried off. 

Some gentlemen from Huddersfield, after going 
to his office, 5, Holland-street, Blackfriars, inspected 
his system in operation, at the works at Sudbury, 
a few days ago, and found some of the kilns were 
burning, and others were being emptied, and at the 
same time the process of drying the newly-made 
bricks was kept up with the waste heat from the 
kilns. They have since determined to erect rooms 
on his system, Other evidence has reached us of 
the gradual adoption of the principle. The system 
appears to be very simple, and the result econo- 
mical, 

We hear that Mr. George Jennings is exten- 
sively working this patent at his Pottery-works, 
ee and that with great satisfaction to 

simself, 





THE STREET TRAMWAY MOVEMENT. 


At Birkenhead a certain class of the inhabitants 
conscientiously object to the tramways, because 
they facilitate motion on Sundays; and they 
got up a memorial to the local Board of Commis- 
sioners on the subject, insisting—not that the 
tramway omnibuses should be prevented from run- 
ning on Sundays but—that the tramways should 
be torn up altogether! Could anything be more 
preposterous and absurd in the shape of rational 
inference? Yes, there is one thing still more so; 
and that is, that another reason given for re- 
moving these very tramways is “that the facility 
given to the public by the street cars tends to in- 
duce parties to visit Liverpool in the way of mar- 
ketings!” Were there a vestige of sanity in this 
idiotical inference, it is time the Londoners were 
astir to induce the Legislature to authorize the 
tearing up of every railway centering in London ! 
Surely this memorial is a mere cunning dodge of 
that acute Yankee, Mr. Train, to enhance the 
merits of bis tramway system ? or is it an extract 
from Punch? The worst of it is that, while 
Mr. Train is assured, as he states, that, if he were 

not to run his cars on Sunday, the objections to 
them would altogether cease; the foremost or 
leading and most ostensible objection is 

to be “the facility given to the public ”—to run 
from Birkenhead to Lavetonel,-—bae not (we pre- 
sume) from Liverpool to Birkenhead ;—while the 
real objection, with its absurd inference, modestly 
appears, by a pious fraud, at the tail of the memo- 


case, and has every appliance attached to it which 


rial, like a lady’s postscript, which is of more im- 
portance, in the eye of the writer, than the letter 
itself, 

Mr. Train, we should suspect, whatever be the 
merits of his system, could not well desire or re- 
quire any more efficient promoters of it than these 
memorialists seem to be. And that they are 
promoters would appear from the result, according 
to the latest intelligence, which is that they have 
aroused a feeling the contrary of what they de- 
sired; and that the tramways are to be extended 
in Birkenhead. 

The Marylebone vestry have resolved, by al 
majority, to instruct their Paving Committee, in 
reference to the subject of paving the roadway of 
acertain part of Oxford-street, to take into its 
consideration the propriety of themselves laying 
down stone tramways within the same limits. 

The tramway movement is also making active 
progress in Lambeth, Shoreditch, and other dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. 








THE LOCAL BUILDING REGULATIONS 
AT DONCASTER. 


Tue Doncaster council have adopted a series of 
bye-laws as to new streets, buildings, sewerage, 
&c., which, according to the local Gazette of 
9th inst., which gives an abstract of them, have 
been confirmed by the Home Secretary. Every 
new street, not being a iage-road, must be at 
least 30 feet wide, and where more than 100 feet 
long, the local Board of Health have the option 
of determining whether it shall be made into a 
carriage-road or not. The walls of every new 
building must be of such thickness as the Board 
of Health approve of, the foundations to rest upon 
solid ground, concrete, or other solid substructure. 


or other solid and incombustible substance, unless 
otherwise allowed where no danger of fire is 
apprehended. No timber or woodwork shall be 
placed within 4} inches of the inside face of any 
chimney or flue, and no openings shall be made in 
any chimneys or flues, nor shall pipes be fixed for 
conveyed smoke, heated air, steam, or hot water, 
except in manner approved of by the Board. Every 
dwelling-house to be erected shall have, either at 
the rear or side, 150 square feet free from an 
erection whatever, and the distance across suc 
open space and the opposite property shall be 
10 feet at least. If two stories in height above 
the level of such open space the distance across 
shall be 15 feet ; if three stories, 20 feet ; if more 
than three stories, 25 feet. Every new public 
building or school, and also every shop or factory, 
now erected or to be erected, shall be supplied 
with the means of ventilation to be approved of 
by the Board. With respect to the drainage of 
buildings, to water-closets, privies, ashpits, and 
cesspools in connection with buildings, the closing 
of buildings unfit for human habitation, and the 
prohibition of such for habitation, the clauses are 
somewhat numerous, extending from the 8th to 
the 26th, 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

South Hinksey.—The parish church of South 
Hinksey, after having been closed for three 
months, for the purpose of restoration, has been 
re-opened by the Bishop of Oxford. The edifice 
was first built in the thirteenth century, but the 
decay of time, and the so-called taste of the last 
century, had almost obliterated the earlier fea- 
tures of the structure. These features have, how- 
ever, been brought out again by Mr. C. A. Buack- 
eridge, architect, under whose direction the whole 
of the works have been executed by Messrs. Youn 
& Co., of Oxford. The interior of the nave an 
tower has been restored, and fitted with open 
a whilst the roof (which before had a very 
unsightly appearance) is now uniformly covered 
with Stonesfield slates. 

Alvechurch,—The new Baptist chapel has been 
opened. It was designed by Mr. James Cran- 
ston, architect, and erected at a cost altogether of 
about 900/., by Mr. W. Showell, builder, Birming- 
ham. It is in the Gothic style of architecture. 

Brecon.—A numerous meeting has been held at 
the Shire Hall in this town, to consider the pro- 
mg Sed restoring a portion of the Priory Church. 
The Marquis Camden had offered 1,500/. towards 
the restoration of the chancel, provided 2,000/. 
were raised for the tower and transept. The chair 
was occupied by the Bishop of St. David’s, and 
among those present were the Marquis Camden, 
the Karl of Brecknock, Sir Thomas Phillips, Arch- 
deacon Davies, and Mr. Scott, the architect, who 
addressed the meeting, but ted no formal 





presen 
report. He said what they ought to do, in the 
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first instance, was to look to the main security of 
the building. The outer walls were substantial 
and firm, but the foundations wanted examining 
and under-pinning. The roof of the tower would 
have to be made new, the pointing attended to, 
the walls internally cleaned, and the accumulation 
of whitewash removed, so as to expose the fine old 
grey stone of the country: the roof of the tran- 
sept was much decayed, part to be restored to ifs 
proper height. The floors would all have to be 
taken up, and especial care taken in relaying and 
replacing those monumental memorials of the 
past of which there were so many. ‘The screen 
dividing the chancel from the nave would have to 
be removed, in order to give the fullest effect to 
the interior. The meeting resolved to meet the 
Marquis Camden’s views by raising the sum re- 
quired, and of this sum 1,256/. were sabscribed at 
the meeting. 

Holme Pierrepont (Notts).—The church here 
bas been recently refitted and partially restored, 
at the expense of the late Earl Manvers, and under 
the direction of Messrs. Hine & Evans, architects. 
The square box pews have been removed and open 
benches substituted. The family pew of the Earl, 
with its armorial bearings and other carved and 
gilded ornaments, has not been spared, and the 
family bench is now as one of the rest. The works 
have been executed by Mr. Joseph Hill. 

Lichfield.—The choir of Lichtield cathedral has 
been re-opened, the stonework having been com- 
pleted. The entire edifice will not be re-opened 
until the whitewash has been removed from the 
nave. There are six additional figures placed in 
niches in the choir, representing St. Peter, St. 
Philip, St. Christopher, St. James, St. Mary, and 
St. y Magdalene, which are the gifts by col- 
lection of several ladies and gentlemen. The new 
n lately erected in the cathedral was built by 
Holditch, of London, and presented by Mr. Josiah 
Spode, of Hawkesyard. It is supplied by three 
pairs of bellows, with double feeders, requiring 
three men. The organ consists of three rows of 
keys, and a large independent pedal organ, the 
compass of the manuals being from CC to F in alt. 
The total number of great organ pipes is 1,056, of 
swell organ pipes 828, and of choir organ pipes 
312: the pedal organ contains 311 pipes. The total 
number is 2,507 pipes and 60 stops. The pedal 
organ has a compass from CCC to E; and the 
large 32-feet CCCC pipes are laid down. 

Melbourne.— The church here has been re- 
stored, at a cost of 2,400/., and re-opened. During 
the restoration there were discovered many traces 
of its having been on fire, and for a long series of 
years the nave seems to have been roofless. In 
restoring it care has been taken not to cut away 
or injure any of the older work, and the new has 
been added in a style of architecture correspond- 
ing with the old. Mr. Scott has been the archi- 
tect, and Mr. Hall, of Nottingham, the con- 
tractor. 

Birmingham.—The new church of St. Barnabas, 
in Ryland-street North, has been consecrated. The 
edifice is in the Early Decorated Style. The 
architect was Mr. Bourne, of Dudley, and the 
builder, Mr. Melson, of Birmingham. Provision is 
made for 850 ns. The dimensions are, 
length, 80 feet; width, 44 feet 4 inches ; height, 
50 feet ; and side walls, 20 feet. 

Woolton.—The small Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Mary just erected at Much Woolton has 
been opened with the usual solemnities by the 
(R.C.) Bishop of Liverpool. The edifice is situated 
on {a slightly elevated plot of ground. It isin 
the Early Geometrical style, and seats 650 per- 
sons. At the east end, the communion-rail, which 
is 46 feet in length, is brought 6 feet within the 
chancel arch. The church is composed of nave, 
chancel, side chapels, and transept. The estimated 
cost was 2,203/. Mr. R. W. Hughes, of Preston, 
was the architect; and the contractor, Mr. Hill, ot 
Woolton ; sub-contractors, Messrs. Walker & Co., 
Nicholson, and Bromley. The carving work was 
executed by Mr. Geflowski, of Liverpool. 

Manchester.—The foundation stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel has been laid on a plot of ground 
known as Pooley’s Park, fronting City-road, and 
near to Stretford Old-road. The chapel will be 
in the Early Pointed style, with stone dressings, 
and be capable of seating about 800 persons. The 
frontage to City-road will be 60 feet, and the in- 
terior of the chapel 72 feet by 38 feet 6 inches ; 
besides the semicircular apse at the end, in which 
the communion will be administered. The roof 
will be constructed so as to gain the effect of the 
ordinary steep-pitched church roof: columns will 
be avoided. The gallery will traverse the sides 
and across the front of the chapel, the body of 
which will be lighted by three-light windows 
under the gallery, and above by circular cusped 
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windows, instead of the usual long windows, 
stretching nearly from floor to ceiling. The chan- 
cel will be lighted by three cusped lancet windows. 
A tower and spire are to be raised, the extreme 
height of which from the ground will be 100 feet, 
The work will be executed from designs by the 
architects, Messrs. Haley & Sons, of Manchester ; 
and the contract has been entrusted to Mr. War- 
burton, of Harpurhey. A number of the sittings 
will be free. 

Sheffield.—The new church, erected at Solly- 
street, and dedicated to St. Luke, has been conse- 
erated by the Archbishop of York. The church is 
a Gothic structure, in the Flowing Decorated style, 
the arrangement of the plan being a nave with 
north and south aisles, and an internal chancel. 
The ground is considerably elevated, and the 


Act, recommended that, of procedure by summons 
for recovery of penalties ; but, in consultation with 
eminent counsel, so much importance seemed to 
attach to the probable influential operation of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s recent decision on the case, on 
magisterial judgment, as to render the attempt at 
proceedings in that way futile. As the result of 
this same consultation, an effort is now being made 
to so apply the powers of the 98th section of the 
same Act as will secure such a mode of carrying 
out the unexecuted portion of the gas-work in 
progress as will prepare for the ultimate introduc- 
tion of a sub-way; but, in the mean time, the 
work of laying down the mains is being pushed 
forward with all haste, and in a few days more, 
so much will have been completed, that even 
though success attend this action, little ad- 





approach to the principal entrance is by a stone 
flight of steps. The plan provides for a spire to 


Garden-street. The height of the spire will be 


vantage will be secured to the object in view. 
Indeed, it is now conclusive that the oppor- 


be erected at the corner adjoining Solly-street and | tunity of forming a sub-way in Regent-street 


\is finally gone by. The difficulties to the future 


125 feet. The total length of the building is| execution of the project will be so enor- 


74 feet, and it is divided intoa nave, 40 feet by 24; 
chancel, 34 feet by 24; south aisle, 58 feet by 18; 
and north aisle, 56 feet by 11. It accommodates 
700, about half of them free. It is intended to 
erect galleries at some future period over the 
aisles. The cost of the building in its present 
state is 2,500/.; all raised except 3007. It will 
take about 700/. more to complete the edifice. 
Mr. James Mitchell is the architect. 

Hovingham (Yorkshire).—The church of Hov- 
ingham has been rebuilt and restored by Mr. 
Marcus Worseley, as a memorial of his deceased 
wife, and re-opened for divine worship. The 
church consists of a chancel with north aisle, and 
a nave with north and south aisles. The chancel 
and nave have been entirely rebuilt, the original 
character of the edifice being maintained. The 
old Norman tower has been repaired, and a new 
roof of stone placed upon it, surmounted by a plain 
cross. The roof of the chancel is open-timbered 
and wainscoted: that of the nave also shows the 
rafters, which are stained. The floor of the chan- 
cel within the communion-rails is laid with 
encaustic tiles, and the remainder of the chancel 
tloor is paved with self-coloured tiles. Mr. Haw- 
kins, of London, was the architect ; and Mr. Teale, 
of Malton, the contractor. 





SUBWAYS FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS, 
REGENT STREET. 
LOSS OF GAS. 


Unper this head in the number for the 13th 
ult., the Builder published an account of an effort 
then being made by the Vestry of St. James’s, 
Westminster, to bring about the formation of 
an accessible subway through Regent-street, for 
the deposit of a simplified system of the neces- 
sary gas and water mains, of which under pre- 
sent arrangements there is in the street a com- 
plex accumulation of no less than nineteen lines. 
The project had its immediate origin in an in- 
timation the Vestry received from the Chartered 
Gas Company of their intention of breaking up 





their mains, and the replacing them with others 
of greater calibre, for extending their business 


|mously increased by the effect of the work now 
| going on as to render any attempt hereafter to 
accomplish it, as a parochial undertaking, per- 
| fectly hopeless. And thus an enlightened local 


effort to precurse the establishment of a great 

metropolitan requirement has become abortive. 
In a subsequent communication, having refe- 

| rence to the same subject (see p. 678, ante) allusion 


| is made to Professor Spencer’s report to the New 


River Waterworks Company on the corrosionof iron 
| mains from the effects of gas leakage. This re- 
port contains further matter of so much mo- 

ment to the London public at this juncture as to 
| induce one more communication on the subject, 
founded mainly, it must be observed, on the deduc- 
tions put forth in that document. 

In the metropolitan supply of gas, it would 
seem that nearly one quarter of the entire manu- 
facture is unaccounted for: in other words, that 
the gas companies receive pay for only three 
quarters of the stock they produce ; this loss being 
occasioned by the various processes of condensa- 
tion, defective meterage, fraud, and leakage. 

After giving full allowance for loss from all 
other causes, that from leakage alone Profes- 
sor Spencer sets down at 630,000,000 cubic 
feet per annum. That is, a quantity of gas equal 
to one-tenth of all that is burnt in London escapes 
from the mains, and is absorbed into the street 
earth, giving that blackened appearance and gas 
odour always observable in the subsoil of leading 
streets, wherever turned up. Were this immense 
loss of gas—which in value is equal to a dividend 
| of 34 per cent. per annum on the entire subscribed 
| capital of all the thirteen metropolitan companies 
—a mere matter of “ profit and loss,” the circum- 
stance would be of little interest to any but gas 
shareholders themselves. To the London public, 
however, it involves consequences most serious. 
(See the Builder, Oct. 20.) The joints of the 
mains are the outlet of this fearful escape. And 
| Professor Spencer’s arguments makes it pretty 

clear that this arises mainly from defects inherent 





to the mechanism of the joint now in universal | 
this street for the purpose of taking up two of use; and that is the thing that it is now especially | 
| sought to bring under notice. 


Gas mains and water mains are formed of a 





to the contraction and expansion of the metals, by 
the alternations of cold and warmth. Of course 
iron pipeage for gas, though situated some two or 
three feet beneath the surface, is subject to this 
same universal law. It is a well-known fact that 
the iron rails of a railway expand in warm weather, 
on which account a space of about a quarter of an 
inch is seen to be always left between the ends of 
each rail. In warm weather the iron tubes of the 
Britannia-bridge measure several inches in excess 
of what they do in extrome winter, for which 
contingency ample provision is made at either end. 
Although what is just said applies to longitudinal 
expansion and contraction only, yet expansion and 
contraction of metals takes place also laterally 
in the same way, and hence, more particularly, 
the disturbing effect on the joints of gas-mains. 
For example, take the joint of a gas-main that 
has been laid during warm weather, when its 
diameter and length are at their maximum; as 
soon as the coldest weather sets in, the size of the 
main, including the joint, will have reached its 
minimum. Bat in its progress from one extreme 
to the other, it is evident that the joint must 
undergo disturbance ; even though the lead and 
iron should expand and contract in an equal ratio : 
this latter, however, is not the case. Lead is but 
little acted upon in this way: its expansion and 
contraction as compared with cast-iron is only as 
1 to 3. Thus, however tightly lead may be driven 
into the interstice of the joint originally, the 
joint subsequently becomes liable to disturbance 
from the operation of this law. Remembering, 
too, that there is no chemical adhesion between 
the iron and the lead, as in soldering, the joint 
being altogether mechanical. 

It will now be obvious that a chief defect of 
the lead and iron joint for gas-mains arises from 
this important pbysical difference in the nature 
of the two metals. Notwithstanding the disturb- 
ance to which this joint is subjected by every 
change of temperature, it is clear that if the 
metals composing it contracted and expanded in 
equal ratio, less injury would arise in practice. 
But it is thus—-the Jead and iron are each con- 
tracted to a minimum in winter; but as the con- 
tractile power of the lead is not equal to that of 
the iron, it is obvious that the latter, in contract- 
ing, will press the softer metal into a less diameter 
than it would have assumed naturally. On the 
return of warm weather, when the iron portion of 
the joint becomes expanded to its original diameter, 
that originally belonging to the lead is never re- 
covered, consequently, space is left between the 
iron and the lead sufficiently large to allow of the 
constant escape of the gas complained of. 

According to ordinary ideas of space, openings 
in themselves so minute as are here implied, may 
appear inappreciable in practice; yet, taken in 
connection with the extremely subtle nature of 
gas, more especially best gas, they are far from 
being so. It is a well-known fact in chemical 
practice that apertures sufficient to exclude air 
and water will not exclude gas. A cracked re- 
ceiver, for example, will hold water tightly enough, 
though it will allow gas to escape freely. 

The fact of this mode of jointing gas and water 
| mains, continuing to this day precisely the same 
| as has been in use in the metropolis ever since the 





operations to distant quarters. The Vestry, de- series of iron tubes of about 9 feet long, each tube | time of the first application of iron to the pur- 
sirous of availing themselves of the opportunity | having one widened end forming a socket, the | pose, nearly fifty years ago, considered in connec- 
here presented of carrying out, in conjunction | other end being narrowed ; and in laying, the nar- tion with the fact of the joint being notoriously 


with this work of the Gas Company, the construc- | 


tion of such subway, entreated the directors to. 
delay for the moment their proposed operations | 


in Regent-street ; holding out, as the project instruments are not air-tight until wrapped with | the improvement of 
in contemplation did, a probability that the | cord, so it is with the pipes for the conveyance of answers no; but 


row end of one tube is passed about 4 inches into 
the socket end of the next, just as the jointing of 
a flute or clarionet ; and just as the joints of these 


defective, naturally suggests the question,—has 
the working in iron, which has made such wondrous 
advance in the past half-century, done nothing to 
s mains? The metropolis 
iverpool, Manchester, and 


mains might at once be laid in that way. But! gas. The small end of the tube is less than the Leeds, say yes. Gas mains with joints denomi- 


the company rejecting all overtures on the sub- 


ject, proceeded to break up the street in defiance 
of Vestry interdiction. Whereupon the Vestry, 
actuated, not by a spirit of obstruction, but 
merely by a desire to gain time for maturing 
and giving practical effect to their scheme, re- 
solved on taking a stand in vindication of its 
controlling powers in these cases (Metropolis 
Local Management Act, clauses 109, 110). How- 
ever a bill filed in Chancery, and an injunction 
moved for, to restrain the Gas Company from 
going on, has been unsuccessful, Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley ruling that a Court of Equity ought 
not to interfere unless the public interest suffered, 
which he considered it did not in this case, as 
it was manifestly for the interest of the public 
that the gas supply should be increased. 

The Vestry, dissatisfied with the equity decision, 
and unwilling to leave any proceeding that pro- 
mised a chance of success to its object untried, 
and, backed by the unmistakable clearness on the 
point, of the restrictive’ powers conferred by sec- 


socket into which it goes, and when placed in 
concentrically, leaves a space of half an inch or so 
all round. Into this interstice a piece of hempen 
rope is pressed tightly, similar to the process of 
calking the seams of a ship; and the orifice of 
the opening is then plugged with molten lead. 
As left by the workmen, this joint is probably 
generally gas-tight, and if it remained in the state 
as finished, there would be little to complain of ; 
but it would seem every joint soon becémes more or 
less leaky, the fitting appliances (hemp and lead) 
being insufficient to the permanent retention of the 
gas. Thus, first,as tothe hempen calking portion 
of it: if the hemp could be retained in a moistened 
and swollen state, as is the case in its similar 
employment in the jointing of water-mains, it 
might be successful to its intent here; but the 
nature of the contents of the gas-mains, on the 
contrary, is to dry and shrink the hemp, and, 
however tightly the calking may have originally 
been performed, the gas after a while freely 
permeates it. And, secondly, as respects the 





tions 109, 110, and 114 of the abovementioned 


leaden plugging, the failure of this is attributable 


nated “bored and turned,” have for some years 
| been in use in these great towns, with the most 
| successful results, which a few recorded facts from 
| Liverpoo], where they have been longest employed, 
sufficiently demonstrate. 

The tubes for the mains, with the joint here 
referred to, are planned with their diameter a little 
larger at one end than the other. After the cast- 
ing, the tubes are subjected to a finishing process : 
that is, a few inches of the interior of the larger 
ends are bored and ground, which is, in effect, like 
preparing the neck of a bottle to receive its stop- 
per. The exterior of the smaller end is then lathe- 
turned, and fitted into the interior of one that 
has been previously bored. Thus the small end 
may be looked on asa stopper made without diffi- 
culty to fit into the neck of its fellow, every 
joint being so finished and completed in the 
foundry as at once to fit air-tight with precision 
and accuracy, after which each pair is numbered, 
so that in laying the respective pieces may be 
joined together without mistake. A coating of 





unctious cement is applied to the ends on laying. 
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Since the adoption of this species of joint in 
Liverpool the loss on the manufacture of gas from 
all causes together has been reduced to 11 per 
cent. as against 22 per cent. in the metropolis, 
which low rate has been by degrees arrived at 
apparently just in the ratio that the replacing of 
the old pipeage by the new has progressed. And 
it has been observed that, in places where the old 
pipes have been long disused, the street earth has 

ome comparatively without the odour of gas; 
as also that the water, the mains of which lie 
side by side with those of the gas, is now in no way 
affected. 

Nor is the fact of the rapidity with which a line 
of mainon this construction can be laid, undeserving 
of notice,—a rapidity, it is reported, equal to 
keeping pace with the most expeditious opening 
of the ground by one set of men, and the filling 
in behind by another. 

At the present moment the metropolitan gas 
companies are each, to a greater or less extent, 
renewing their trunk mains in much larger calibre. 

These prodigious pipes are being put together 
precisely on the same faulty principle as heretofore, 
a circumstance which suggests the question—apart 
from the consideration of subways,—are the gas 
companies doing justice to the public in their thus 
persevering in laying down these defective con- 
duits? in the full knowledge, at the same time, 
that more perfect constructions are practicable at 
a little additional cost; and thus perpetuating the 
existence of one of the most fearful nuisances the 
metropolis is subject to.* 

Take the Regent-street case as an example; here 
two 10-inch mains are being removed, and replaced 
with others of 20-inch diameter. Now it is a 
principle in hydraulics that a tube twice the dia- 
meter of another will permit the passage of five 
times the quantity of liquid of the lesser one (the 
same law, it is presumed, applies in the case of 
gas): hence it follows as a certainty, that from this 
ten-fold increased flow of gas through the street, 
there will be at no distant period, when the new 
joints shall have had time to become leaky—the 
inevitable consequence of their “ make,”——a corre- 
sponding increased escape of gas into the subsoil 
of the road. By no means an agreeable prospect 
for Regent-street. It is, however, a verification 
of the old adage, that “that which is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s.” F.C. 





ENGLISH SCULPTORS AND THE “CCEUR 
DE LION” STATUE, 


Srr,—Your remarks of last week on Baron 
Marochetti’s “Coeur de Lion” must have been 
welcomed by all having the slightest regard for 
that impartiality of criticism demanded of the 
public journalist, which same measure of justice, 
much to the regret of honest minds, appears to be 
at times ignored in columns but too readily opened 
to any disparagings of our national character as 
artists. 

You observe with truth, “this work has been 
greatly overpraised,”—an opinion, I am sure, held 
in common with all liberal men, who, whilst 
admitting whatever merits it may possess, must 
protest against the false tone and invidious feel- 
ing characterizing much of its criticism, as being 
not only insulting to Englishmen, but tending 
to foster most pernicious influences in the pub- 
lic mind, Is it that the writers of these glow- 
ing praises, sickeningly eulogistic on the one hand, 
and invidiously detractive on the other, are them- 
selves striving for favour in high quarters by the 
back stairs? or is their estimate of our national 
art-capacity: and patriotism so low as to lead 
them to believe that, in the desire to honour our 
illustrious dead, or embellish our public places 
with works worthy of a nation foremost in the 
ranks of time, we, Englishmen of the nine- 
teenth century, are to cower under the humi- 
liating sense of self-abasement, and, from con- 

victions of incompetency, accept with grateful 
thanksgiving the production of a foreigner, whose 
works have, over and over again, been arraigned 


* Nor yet, perhaps, should it be concluded that even 
this ‘* bored and turned joint ” is the very best thing that 
can be had for the purpose. A matter of such vital im- 
portance to the public, and pecuniary interest to the gas 
shareholders themselves, when the great works now in 
progress were about to be undertaken, ought to have 
instigated some effort on the part of the directors to the 
finding out of the most perfect construction for the pur- 
pose. A premium of 1,000/. offered for the most approved 
plan of gas main, would have put in motion—to the eluci- 
dation of that point—all the inventive genius of the world 
in that line. The new Gas Act, just passed, by assigning 
a special district to each of the thirteen me i 
companies, at once puts an end to competition or rivalry 
in any way, and there is now nothing to prevent them 
— in efforts for Bo common good; for example, 
@ proceeding as now suggested mi been 
carried out for Loe. per company” coments 


at the bar of professional opinion, and notoriously 
found wanting? If such are the doctrines of 
our self-elected censors of art, the sooner they 
descend from their pedestals the better, not only 
for their own credit, but especially for the cause, 
— while pretending to serve, they in reality 

ma 

Why, sir, the very journal whose influence the 
public is taught to hold as paramount, in at once 
directing and reflecting English taste and feeling, 
unhesitatingly tells the world we cannot make an 
equestrian statue, and therefore have cause for 
congratulation in having one made for us. Is the 
writer in the Zimes unconscious of the existence 
of Mr. Foley’s “ Lord Hardinge and Charger,” or 
aware of its merit? Has he, in the face of such a 
fact, the bravery to taunt us with incompetency 
for such subjects? This work alone is more than 
enough to vindicate our national honour, and 
not only does it overwhelmingly refute any such 
malignant aspersions, but will hereafter serve to 
mark the school and age of its production. 
In common honesty, then, let us “render to 
Cesar the things that are Cwsar’s ;” and, since the 
“Hardinge” statue demonstrates, beyond all 
doubt, the Englishman’s capacity for such achieve- 
ments, we canot stand coldly by and see the 
laurels of Fame wrenched from the brow of 
Genius, to wither in the uncongenial grasp of 
propped up mediocrity. 
Among the various works to which the “ Cour 
de Lion” has been compared, is Kiss’s “‘ Amazon,” 
and nothing could be more ill selected, there being 
no point of similarity in common between them. 
The “Amazon” is a fine example of the most 
complete concentrative unity in idea, design, and 
execution, whilst the “Cour de Lion” is but a 
patchwork of incompatible isolations: the fore 
and hind parts of the horse appear to belong to 
different animals, or at best to an animal in 
different actions, the back parts being at rest, 
while the fore parts are in motion, As regards 
the surface manipulation, the modelling is most 
unworkmanlike. Altogether the work is unworthy 
its purpose, and must be viewed rather as a warn- 
ing than an example, whilst the attempt to foist it 
on the public as a standard for English imitation 
can be met only by the earnest protest of all 
capable of appreciating such effort. X. Y. Z. 





A CAUTION TO CARPENTERS. 
Sir,—A carpenter of the name of Wim. Bachelor 
worked five days for Mr. Rudkin: he was paid the 
usual rate of wages, 5s. per day for an ordinary 
workman. He was told after dinner on Saturday 
that his services would not be required after that 
day, and to take his tools away with him, which 
consisted of fixing tools, which perhaps weighed 
20 lbs. or 25 lbs. in the whole: he neglected to do 
so, and went to the job on Monday morning to 
fetch them, for which he wanted to be paid for a 
quarter of a day, after having had sufficient notice 
to take them with him when discharged. He then 
took out a summons for an additional 6d. per day, 
the wages given to superior workmen, as well as 
for the quarter he demanded for grinding on the 
Monday morning, which amounted to 3s. 10d. Of 
course a verdict was found for his employer, the 
defendant; and the plaintiff was ordered to pay 
his employer and his foreman, for appearing 
against so unreasonable a demand, 5s. each. The 
earliest insertion will much oblige, 

E. Cowarp, 
(for T. Rupxm), 








SCENERY AND THE STAGE, 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre, “Robin Hood” 
still fills the house, and in many respects deserves 
to do so. It is to be regretted, however, that its 
production was not superintended by some com- 
petent person. The “getting up” is beneath 
criticism. For example, Robin Hood ficurished 
in the reign of Richard of the Lion Heart,— 
the twelfth century,—the king is spoken of more 
than once in the opera; and yet we have in the 
second act gin apartment specifically and osten- 
tatiously of the fourteenth century, while the 
steps and terrace of another scene at the end 
of the opera neem to the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. r. Sims Reeves is singing 
magnificently in it; and Mrs. Lemmens Sherring- 
ton has exceeded the expectations of those who 
expected much from her. This lady is a great 
acquisition to the lyric stage. 

Royal Italian Opera-house, Covent-garden,— 
Mr. Harrison has produced Mr. Edward Loder’s 
opera, “The Night Dancers,” which contains, as 
the public know, some vi ing music, and 





enables Mr. Henry Haigh to show that he has 
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improved greatly, and is now a charming si 
Madame Palmieri sings much of the music yer 
well, and would do it better if some kind friend 
would lead her to show that she really under. 
stands what she is doing. 
In the new drama, at Drury-lane, “A Tale of 
the [ Rebellion of } ’45,” besides some very spirited 
ntations of the “ March to Finchley,” and 
another of Hogarth’s pictures, Mr. Beverley has 
produced a novel and very clever moonlight 
scene, with flying clouds, which obscure and pass 
the moon, with admirable effect, and which would 
be even improved if the movement were a little 
less rapid. The piece is interesting, and Mr, 
Webster aud Mr. J. L. Toole (in a Robson part) 
act admirably. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION 
QUESTION. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ow the 6th, a meeting of the associates and students of 
this Association was held, ‘‘ to take into consideration the 
conclusion arrived at by the professional members with 
regard to the ‘question of ‘ Architectural Examination,’ 
laid before the Society by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and for the purpose of framing a memorial, to 
be forwarded to the Institute, informing its members of 
the opinions of those who, by the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, are excluded from voting on professiona! matters, 
yet on whose shoulders the whole weight of the proposed 
examination would fall’? Mr. Wm. Audsley presided. 
Several gentlemen having addressed the meeting at some 
len in condemnation of the proposed examination for 
a diploma, Mr. G. A. Audsley moved, and Mr. Doyle 
seconded, a resolution to the effect that the decision come 
to by the Liverpool Society at their last meeting was un- 
just, and that, if it were not reversed, the'associates, stu- 
dents, and professional members would memorialise the 
ae al Institute of British Architects to negative that deci- 
sion. 





DECISIONS UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
BUILDINGS ON WHEELS. 


Ar the Clerkenwell Police Court, on Friday, the 9th inst., 
Mr. Caves, of Astey’s-row, Islington, was summoned by 
Mr. Godwin, the district-surveyor of South Islington, for 
not amending certain irregularities committed in erecting 
a workshop, used as a wheelwright’s, in the rear of No. 6, 
Astey’s-row. Several shops have been erected at the end 
of the back gardens of this row, having a frontage in the 
Lower-road. The building in question was erected ona 
vacant space between two recently-built shops, having 
a frontage of about 20 feet 6 inches, and a depth of 
about 23 feet 6 inches. The defendant had covered over 
the area with a circular roof of boarding, pitched, with 
gutters on each side, about 15 inches wide, also of wood 
and pitch. The roof was supported by four uprights on 
each side, resting on plates upon the ground, beneath 
which were some small wheels, and had one upright in 
the centre resting on the ground, The front also was 
partly enclosed with woodwork. 

The solicitor, on the part of the defendant, maintained 
that it was not a building contemplated by the Act, but 
merely a booth on wheels, so erected in order that it 
might be removed at the end of the term, with no inten- 
tion to evade the Building Act. 

It was held by the district-surveyor that even with the 
small wheels attached it could not be removed without 
being taken to pieces, and the front part being taken 
down. 

The defendant replied that it could be removed in two 

jieces. 
The magistrate (Mr. D’Eyncourt), after a very patient 
hearing, said he was perfectly satisfied that it was a build- 
ing not erected in accordance with the Act, and dangerous 
with regard to fire. He would make an order that the 
irregularities be furthwith amended. 





BUILDERS’ ACTIONS. 

Ormes v. Beadel.—This appeal, in the Court of Chan- 
cery, before the Lord Chancellor, from a decree of Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart, was argued afew days back, and stood 
over for judgment. The case made out by the pleadings 
was that the plaintiff, a builder, in August, 1858, signed 
certain conditions, whereby he agreed to erect a house 
for one of the defendants, Alfred Copland. One of the 
conditions of the contract stated that if the works did not 
proceed with such progress as the architects, Messrs. 
Beade!, Son, & Cancelior, of Chelmsford, might consider 
necessary, they should be empowered to purchase mate- 
rials and employ such workmanship as they might con- 
sider necessary, and dednct the costs from any money 
due to the contractor. The whole of the money for the 
erection (with the exception of a sum to be retamed for 
six months) was to be paid to the contractor, during and 
npon the completion of the work, on the architects’ cer- 
tificate. The building was commenced; and, after two 
sums, amounting to 225/., had been paid on the archi- 
tects’ certificate, complaints arose, and the architects 
refused to give another certificate. Ormes made several 
applications, both to the architects for a certificate and 
to Alfred Copland for money, but without success. The 
workmen not having been paid their wages, Ormes went 
to the architects’ office to make another effort to obtain 
money, and he was followed there by the workmen, who 
were clamorous, and one of them prevented his leaving 
the office until the wages were paid. Ormes then, at the 
dictation of the architect, signed a letter, dated the 11th 
of December, 1858, whereby, in consideration of 50/. then 
paid to him (a much larger sum being due to him), he 
gave up the contract, and agreed that the works should 
be paid for at a valuation. The bill was filed by Ormes 
to set aside this last agreement of December, 1858, on the 
ground of undue pressure, and the Vice-Chancellor held 
that the plaintiff's signature to it had been obtained 
under such circumstances as that he was not bound 
thereby, or the subsequent proceedings thereunder. 

From this decision the defendants . 

Mr. Malins and Mr. Osborne were for the appellants: 
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Mr. Bacon, Mr. W. D. Lewis, and Mr. Druce supported 
the decree. 

The Lord Chancellor on the 7th instant gave judgment, 
and said there was one feature in the case which rendered 
the decision of the court below incapable of being sup- 
ported. It appeared from the evidence that the plaintiff 
was fully aware of the nature and effect of the agreement 
of the 11th of December, 1858, at the time he executed it ; 
that he voluntarily entered into it, and subsequently 
acted upon it. For these reasons the plaintiff was pre- 
cluded from now asking to be relieved from its operation, 
and therefore the decision of the court below must be 
reversed and the bill dismissed. 





COMPENSATION TO WEEKLY TENANTS. 


AN application was made last week at the Marylebone 
Court-house, before W. Griffiths, Esq., and Valentine 
Knight, Esq. (the presiding magistrates), by Mr. Pook, of 
Basinghall-street, on behalf of Mr. Bohn, a baker, residing 
at the corner of Chapel-street, Edgware-road, for com- 
pensation, in consequence of his premises being required 
by the Metropolitan Underground Railway Company. 

Mr. Barchell, who appeared for the company, opposed 
the application, on the ground that the claimant was 
merely a weekly tenant, and therefore not entitled, under 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, to compensation. 
He examined Mr. Withall, surveyor, and other witnesses, 
in support of his contention. 

Mr. Pook argued that where a tradesman had been con- 
ducting a profitable business for some years, and even 
where there was no written agreement for a yearly 
tenancy, the uncertain nature of the tenancy made it a 
yearly one. In support of this view Mr. Pook cited 
several cases from well-established authorities, and called 
Mr. Peter Broad, the auctioneer, and other witnesses, 
— testimony, he contended, was conclusive upon the 
point. 

The court having been cleared, after an hour’s delibera- 
tion the magistrates decided that the claimant was entitled 
to 1701. as compensation. 


Pooks Receibed, 

Useful Information for Engineers. By WILtIAM 
Farrpatrn, LL.D. F.R.S. Second Series. 
London: Longman & Co. 1860. 

Tue first issue of this important and valuable 

work was pecuniarily successful, and this has led to 

the publication of the present volume, which con- 
tains various original papers not before printed, 
or not easily accessible to ordinary readers. 

In a discourse on the education of working 
men, Dr. Fairbairn has shown what a wide field 
is still open for talent, combined with industry 
and perseverance, in the attainment of distinction 
in science und art. In the papers on the Collapse 
of Tubes, a law of reistence determined by ex- 
periment is laid down,—the law that “ the resist- 
ance is inversely as the length of the tube exposed 
to pressure.” Inthe paper on the resistance of 
glass globes and cylinders to collapse from ex- 
ternal pressure, and on the tensile and compres- 
sive strength of various kinds of glass, the author 
has sought to confirm the previous experiments 
on wrought-iron tubes, by experiments on a per- 
fectly homogeneous material. On the influence 
of temperature on the cohesive strength of 
wrought-iron forms the subject of another paper, 
recording Dr. Fairbairn’s experiments on that 
important subject. 

For some part of the paper on the compressive 
strength of brick and stone, intended for the 
guidance of the architect and engineer, we must 
endeavour to find room in an early number of 
the Builder : in calculating the strength of piers, 
walls, and other structures, the results, the author 
confidently states, may safely be relied on. 

There are also lectures on the machinery em- 








ployed in agriculture, urging on the farmer the 
value and necessity of machine culture ;—on the | 
rise and progress of civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing ;—and on iron ship building, showing the | 
disastrous consequences of construction on er- | 
roneous principles, and that numbers of iron 
vessels are perfectly unseaworthy: no wonder, 
therefore, they so often and so suddenly break up 
and sink. 

Altogether, this volume forms a very important 
addition to our standard scientific treatises. 





“ The Year 1800;” or, The Sayings and Doings 
of our Fathers and Mothers Sixty Years ago. 
Compiled by F. PertGat, author of the “Chart 
of the Navy of Great Britain, from the earliest 
Period of History.” London: Thomas Sander- 
son, Fleet-street. 

Mr. Periaat, by putting together extracts from 
the newspapers and magazines of one particular 
year, has formed an interesting delineation of the 
manners and habits of our immediate ancestors, 
by which the reader may be able to judge of the 
advances made in the political and social con- 
dition of the people at the present time. 

The compilation has been made from upwards 
of 1,000 different newspapers, printed during 
1800, and contains a variety of curious advertise- 
ments, together with selections of articles on 





most of the political and domestic topics of the 


period, arranged according to their subjects, and 
comprising home and foreign politics; Parlia- 
mentary proceedings; naval and military intelli- 
gence ; magisterial and judicial cases; the fine 
arts; the theatres and amusements; sporting 
news; the haut-ton and prevailing fashions; the 
facetie of the day; comprehending a variety of 
miscellaneous matter from which much informa- 
tion may be obtained of the public and domestic 
life in England at the conclusion of the past 
century. Gas, locomotives, electric telegraphs, 
and free trade were then unknown. 

Mr. Perigal has classified his extracts so that 
the book really gives a readable view of the con- 
dition of things in 1800. 








‘Miscellanen, 


CarpirF.—It having at length been resolved 
to demolish the present town-hall at Cardiff, the 
materials have been sold by auction. The first 
bid was only 20/., and it was with considerable 
difficulty that the auctioneer obtained 100. for 
the whole with the exception of the clock, which, 
however, has not kept time for the last 150 years. 
The auctioneer said the old hall contained at least 
20,000 superior bricks, and a large quantity of 
lead. 

EpINBURGH.—Designs for a new Free Church 
in Pilrig-street, by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, 
architects, have been adopted, and operations will 
be commenced at Whitsunday next. The style of 
the new church is Gothic, with a French tone in 





the composition, and the prominent parts of the 
design are a tower and spire nearly 130 feet high, | 
and gables pierced by large and characteristic | 
windows. As the site of the edifice is a space | 
acquired on the north side of Pilrig-street at its | 
conjunction with Leith-walk, it is intended to| 
give effective frontages to both streets. The | 
principal entrance will be from Leith-walk, and | 
the church will be seated for between 700 and 
800 persons. 

A Cask 4S TO AN ARCHITECT'S CHARGES.— 
Prideaux v. Middleton, in Birmingham County | 
Court.—Plaintiff, who retained Mr. King, was re- | 
cently landlord of the Acorn Inn, Temple-street ; | 
and defendant, for whom Mr. Robinson appeared, | 
is an architect in the same locality. The action | 
was brought to recover a sum of 16/. 13s. 4d., for | 
rent of premises in Temple-street (adjoining the | 
Acorn Inn), due from Mr. Middleton to Mr. | 
Prideaux. A set-off for 107. was pleaded by the | 
defendant, for professional services rendered by | 
him to the plaintiff, under the following circum- | 
stances :—Mr. Prideaux had been tenant of a farm | 
upon the Perry Barr Hall Estate, under Lord | 
Calthorpe. By arrangement made, a farm cot-| 
tage, or cottage ornée, was to be erected at the 
cost of the owner, and Mr. Pashby, architect, of 
Birmingham, had made plans of the building. 
According to the statement of the defendant, he | 
was commissioned to make another set of plans, | 
or compiete Mr. Pashby’s, for the house upon the | 
farm in question, and did so, together with the 
usual working drawings and specifications. For 
this he had charged the sum of 25/., and of this 
Mr. Edwards had paid him 15/., leaving the | 
10/7. which formed the set-off pleaded. From 
circumstances which did not transpire, Mr. 
Prideaux left the farm, the buildings had not 
been erected, and Mr. Prideaux, leaving also Bir- 





sham, Devon, sought to settle matters with his | 
tenant, the present defendant. Mr. Edward 
Holmes, architect, was called to speak to the 
charge made for the plans as to the Perry Hall 
farm buildings as executed by the plaintiff, and in 
his opinion the same were fair and reasonable. 
Had the architect been employed to superintend 
the erection of the buildings, the charge for the | 
plans would have been included in the usual 
per centage paid upon the superintendence | 
of the building. This, however, had not fol- | 
lowed, and thus Mr. Middleton was entitled to | 
the 2} per centage charged for the plans upon 
the estimated cost of the buildings. After hear- | 
ing the respective advocates, his Honour, in 
giving judgment, appeared to place much stress 
upon the fact admitted by plaintiff, that some 
conversation as to his paying for the plans, or at 
least a portion of their cost, had evidently taken 
place between him and the defendant. After due 
consideration, he had come to the conclusion that 
the plaintiff was liable for the 10/7. claimed on 
account of the plans, and the verdict would there- 
fore be for the defendant, with costs. Of course 
the above decision did not affect the 67. 13s. 4d. 
paid by defendant into court, which will be 





handed over to Mr. Prideaux. 


Proposed MecHAnics’ InstrtuTION IN LEEDs : 
CoMPETITION.—In response to the advertisement 
issued by the committee, twenty sets of plans have 
been sent in: the estimated cost of carrying out 
each design, with two exceptions, is 13,0007. In 
two cases that sum is exceeded by about 1,000/. 

Tue Works or Mr. Farp.—Messrs. Agnew & 
Son have gathered together ten works of Mr. 
Thos. Faed, in their gallery, 5, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall. The collection includes “ The Mither- 
less Bairn” (one of his best pictures still),— 
**Oh! speak him nae harshly ; he trembles the while; 

He bends to your bidding, ‘4 blesses your smile. 


In the dark hour o’ anguish the heartless shall learn, 
That God deals the blow for Taz Mirneriess Baian!” 


also “ Conquered but not Subdued,” and “ His Only 
Pair,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1860. 
Grace and sweetness characterize all these pic- 
tures ; but we doubt if they gain by massing. A 
glass of Hermitege is pleasant at dinner; But if 
there were nothing else on the table it would be 
less agreeable after a time. A charming engraving 
of “The Mitherless Bairn” has been made by 
Mr. Cousin. 

Corrricut or Desiens, AND THE MeTAL 
Trapes.—The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
has presented a memorial to the Commissioners of 
the Treasury, praying that the scale of fees now 
charged for registration of designs, under the 
5th & 6th Vic., cap. 100, the 6th & 7th Vic., cap. 
65, and the subsequent statutes amending these 
lists, may be revised, and that the fees for the 
registration of designs of articles composed wholly 
or chiefly of metal may be reduced from 3/. to 1/., 
and that the fees for registration, under the 6th 
& 7th Vic., cap. 65, may be reduced from 5J. to 
1l. The official reply is, that the Lords Commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s Treasury have signified to 
the Board of Trade their approval of the reduction 
of the fee on metal designs from 3/. to 1/., but 
that there does not appear to their lordships to 
be sufficient reason to justify the reduction of the 
fees on the registration of useful designs. 

Town Rervuse.—A pamphlet has been pub- 
lished by Whitaker & Co., of London, and Leng, 
of Hull, on “ A pro new Mode of Collecting 
the Animal, Vegetable, and other Refuse of 
Towns, and the converting it into Composts for 
Agricultural Purposes, under the direction of 


| Local Boards of Health.” There is also a sup- 


plementary article containing suggestions for 
converting farmyard manure into compost for 
drilling in with seeds. The refuse, such as 
street and market sweepings and horse-droppings, 
garbage, night-soil, and dustbin refuse, it is 
proposed to collect, along with purchased mixtures 
of cow and horse dung, into large towers, placed 
two or three miles out of a town, upon a line of 
railway, and ascended to by a summit level leading 
to the tops of the towers, into which the matter is 
to be dropped, with the aid of a substitute for 
hoppers, so as to produce various mixtures, to be 
turned over afterwards and worked into composts 
under cover, and sold ina dry state tofarmers. The 
author of the project confesses himself to be but 


'an amateur, who offers the suggestions for the con- 


sideration of practical men. 

Povncy’s PHorograrnic Carson PRintine 
Process.—The claims of Mr. Pouncy, of Dor- 
chester, to some more adequate remuneration than 
he has yet received for his useful process of carbon 
printing in photography, so long a desideratum, 


_are urged in the Dorset Chronicle. In the course 
| mingham and becoming a timber dealer at Top- | 


of the article the writer says,—‘“ We ask a candid 
comparison of Pouncy’s two leading directions 


already quoted, with the two following items in 
| the ‘ practical details’ of Sir Henry James, and 
| confidently challenge any one to say whether they 


are not identical :—‘ A solution of gum arabic is 


| prepared by dissolving three parts by weight of 
| gum arabic in four parts of distilled water. Boil- 


ing water is then saturated with bichromate of 
potass, and one part of the solution of gum arabic 
is mixed with two parts of the solution of 
bichromate of potass, both being kept at a 
temperature of about 200 degrees.’ Having seen 
thousands of impressions produced from glass 
negatives by Mr. Pouncy himself, we can assure 
our readers that the Southampton process is 
throughout nothing else (for it signifies not that 
Pouncy transfers to stone and James to zinc) than 
that long previously pursued in Dorchester, and 
which it often struck us our simple-minded towns- 
man was little other than concussed to reveal and 
surrender for the most inadequate consideration— 
(Mr. Sutton says he received in all about 80/.). 
If, however, an improvement of such immense 
importance, in peace and in war, has been avowedly 
taken from Mr. Pouncy and introduced into a 
great Government department like the Ordnance 
Survey, the matter cannot rest there.” 
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FounDATION OF New Horen, SHEFFIELD.— 
The ground on which the hotel is about to be 
built being all artificial to a considerable depth, 
large masses of rough rock, brought from the 
neighbouring quarries, are being built up, and 
cemented with hydraulic mortar, forming a plat- 
form of solid (though artificial) rock, weighing 
upwards of 2,000 tons. This layer is to be 4 feet 
thick, spread over the entire area to be occupied 
by the hotel, and upon this the superstructure 
will rest. 

Tue Peacock Memorrat.—lIt appears that the 
subscription raised to promote a memorial of the 
late Dr. Peacock, the Dean of Ely, amounts to 
the sum of 3,565/., inclusive of 1,000/. given by 
the dean and chapter. It is proposed to apply 
the subscription to the further adornment of the 
“ancient and beautiful house” with which the 
late Dr. Peacock’s fondest associations were bound 
up, and the restoration of the lantern is to be 
accordingly undertaken, 


Expiosion at St. Mary’s Cuvrcnu, Oxrorpb. 
St. Mary’s Church, about two months since, began 
to be under repair, for the purpose of laying down 
the hot-water apparatus, to keep the church in 
a proper state of warmth. The boiler exploded one 
Saturday noon, and caused sad havoc. The vice- 
chancellor’s and proctor’s seats were blown to 
some distance, almost into splinters, while some 
of the seats of the heads of houses were nearly 
demolished, and those of the ladies were much in- 
jared. So great was the explosion that no fewer 
than thirteen windows -are greatly damaged, 
some being entirely destroyed, and others par- 
tially so. The large window over the western 
entrance has had even the lead surrounding the 
stonework forced from it. 


BreMInGHAM ARCHITECTURAL Society. — An 
ordinary meeting of this society was held on the 
first Thursday in the present month. There was 
a good attendance, and the following gentlemen 
were unanimously elected as honorary members :— 
Sir Francis E. Scott, Bart., and Messrs. S. 





Timmins, J. T. Bunce, and A. Davidson. A | 
paper was read by Mr. W. Harris, “On the Appli- | 
cation of Colour to Architecture,” in which he | 
advocated a far more extensive use of colour in | 
both exterior and interior decoration than it was | 
at present the practice to employ. He differed | 
from those gentlemen who upheld the use of the | 
same materials in the interior of a building which | 
served excellently for producing coloured decora- | 
tion on the exterior. He thought that stone, and | 
bricks, and tiles, had a harsh effect about them, | 
which disqualified them for producing interior | 
decoration. He thought that in interiors the actual | 
materials should be concealed, and the decoration | 
adopted not be suffered to depend in any way | 
upon the materials employed in the structure of | 
the building. A discussion followed. 


ARTESIAN WELL aT SELBY.—At a recent meet- 

ing of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, reported | 
in the dork Herald, Mr. Noble read a communi- | 
cation from Mr. John Turner, of York, containing | 
an account of the sinking of an artesian well at 
Selby, from which it appears that the town of 
Selby being very inadequately supplied with | 
water, it was determined to sink an artesian well, | 
and the borings for this purpose began on Decem- | 
ber 8, 1853, and were continued till April 1, 1854, | 
when an abundant supply of soft-water was ob- | 
tained. The engineer of the works, Mr. Linton, | 
has furnished a precise account of the strata 
through which the boring passed, with the depth 
at which they severally occurred. At the depth 
of 75 feet the new red sandstone rock was reached. 
All the remaining borings were through this 
stratum. An abundant supply of water having 
been obtained at the depth of 330 feet, the boring 
was not carried farther. Mr. Linton says that 
the new red sandstone has been bored in the 
neighbourhood of Selby to the depth of 370 feet, 
but that the strata which are supposed to lie be- 
neath it have never been reached. The flow of 
water is not uniform, and the well stands the 
highest at noon and at midnight. The figures in- 
dicate the distance from the top of the well to 
the surface of the water, consequently the water 
is highest when the figures are the smallest :— 


‘ Feet. In 
© BM. ccccccccencccocescvescesce 9 53 
12 noon (highest) ..........-.«006 8 64 
PMs co.cc ctsbsese xsbeugien wee 9 0 
ODA, 0 vsccinetscisecsvodseevaee 9 oO 
1D SERGE oi oncishsvciicnsnnncnes 5 9 


Mr. Linton says that at first the variation in the 
amount of the flow was much greater. It would 
be desirable that further observations should be 
made, in order to ascertain that the difference 


Gas: THE OUTGOING TENANT'S ARREAR QUES- 
TION.—The gas companies, it appears, are likely 
to be checkmated on this question under the new 
Act, 23rd & 24th Vic., cap. 125, entitled “An 
Act for the better regulating the Supply of Gas to 
the Metropolis ;” a summons having been granted 
at the Thames Police-court to a tradesman in 
High-street, Poplar, against the Commercial Gas 
Company, Stepney, for refusing to lay on the gas 
in his house. Mr. Self admitted that, under the 
Act, the Company, if convicted, would be liable 
to a penalty of 40s. a-day. The attempt to compel 
one man to pay the gas debts of another ere he 
shall be himself supplied with gas is a most ini- 
quitous one, which no gas company would dare to 
make were it not that they take unscrupulous ad- 
vantage of their absolute or relative monopoly. 
As well might a butcher insist that a new tenant 
in a house shall pay the debt due to him by a 
previous tenant ere he will supply the new tenant 
with butcher’s meat. Had the butcher a mo- 
nopoly of the business such might be the perverse 
and immoral influence of this position on his con- 
duct that he too might be induced to insist on so 
unjust an act ; but the wholesome dread of rivals in 
a trade has wonderful influence in keeping trades- 
men and manufacturers out of the way of iniquity 
and extortion. 





For finishing six houses in Cambridge-road, Islington. 
Mr. H. Dawson, architect :-— 


Turner & Sons,..........+ e+e £2,075 0 0 
See OE IDE 55 oda s casa ne dene 2,990 0 0 
SN 25 So ctu SrisieclteAcud 2,862 0 0 
ree rey er 2,735 0,0 





For a villa on the Copenhagen estate for Mr. J. E. 
Bradfield. Mr. Jasper Cowell, architect :— 


GOAN. iS cies ciwsiccveccedeee +» £1,779 0 0 
i , LEPC T ELE Ee ee 1,748 0 0 
MOG OF ARG... 20050000 nsvevocs 1,687 0 0 
Newman & Mann ............ 1,655 0 0 
nn) CRORE Spe et ret 1,549 0 0 
WOE 2c ccinvecksccse vee 1,431 0 0 





For alterations, &c., at 30, Upper Bedford-place, 
Russell-square, for Mr. J. Solomons. Mr. N. 8. Joseph, 
architect :-— 


J. & W. Crosswelier .......... « £398 0 0 
ME ida s cancqcusepeesescpe seas 379 10 0 
Newman & Mann ...........+-5 3309 0 0 
ED odes cabins é0 see tire ewoaes 265 14 0 
DOOD ons vccvdeeutsivenetes vets 238 0 0 


For repairs to a house and premises, No. 25, Bedford- 
row, for Mr. Salmon. Mr. Joseph Levender, architect :— 






Stephens & Latter ..........6+.. #168 0 0 
BIEIUARD nd civic ceebes veneedodie 151 8 0 
Brake..... ee i38 10 0 
CRIN vv kno ccd Sas osaus K8sees 119 0 0 
BURP . . koscvicecccsvivas vee 119 0 @ 
Crema GB. in.6cccccsncs cdsine Wl oOo 0 
DGG MR, ono kckcctccodsesene 96 0 0 


For new Congregational Chapel and School, Stretford, 
near Manchester. Messrs. Poulton & Woodman, archi- 
tects, Reading :-— 


DEN. Sadkoee sbtonake cabs base £2,142 0 0 
pe Se pers Pee 2,100 0 0 
Foes & CS... svivsvctsésediens 1,950 0 0 
Clark & Jones (accepted) ...... 1,850 0 0 


The old materials of present building in each case cal. 
culated to belong to the contractor. 


For works to be done in alterations and additions to | 


premises, Nos, 48 & 49, Farringdon-street, for Messrs. T. 
Simpson & Co, Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, archi- 
tects :— 


WAGE, cine canteen ccbbiepeccdecesveee #589 0 0 
OQAUMMOM 2 scceswosvevcsevccvions 555 0 0 
WEES cnc cccetcvcesccessciecages 547 0 0 
WERtOR even evidivctoccsenesives 510 0 0 
Anley (accepted).......0.ceccece 456 0 0 


For works at Oswestry Cemetery. Mr. Hans F. Price, 
architect, Weston-super-Mare. Quantities not supplied :— 


Contract Contract | Bath Stone 
No. 1. No. 2, facing inside 
Laying out. Buildings. Chapels. 























iit a ®t QOH 
BOONE 6 6 os00 van i 799 © 0} 1,970 0 0j 
See sscetboune 481 17 5 1,70118 9, 45 0 0 
PES eT | *508 0 © | 1,341 60 0! G6 0 0 
W.&4J. Morris .. 695 0 0 1,276 6 0 /|*103 0 0 
Hughes .......00 595 0 0 1,250 0 ©!) 185 0 0 


* Accepted . Mr. Climie declining No. 1. contract 
separately. 

For rebuilding Nos. 27 and 28, Bishopsgate-street, City. 
Messrs. Young & Son, architects :— 


| 














is really constant. 


” 2 ae 2% . B 3 : 
Ge) 428 Eckibsed 
e&i £69 “ES SSeS 
S$] FS a si2e-% 
Oss me i” Slaw 
4 Oe, 4.8 & £ 
LET ee eee 3,690 {19 © 6 88 0 420 
Piper & Sons ........ | 3,686! 24 0 0/19 0 310 
WMO Stkcicvcccecs | 3,468 | 25 © 0 30 06 330 
Lawrence & Sons....| 3,420 | 22 0 0 69 0 338 
MONEE sive vscnisie | 3.294117 0 ©/| 59 Oo 311 
Browne & Robinson s 23 0 0 27 0 304 
Conder 30 0 0,20 0 335 
Ashb Per | 26 0 0/15 0 326 
Henshaw............ | 3,003 | 2217 6/2110! 317 
WOON ie ents cesace ' 2,985; 26 0 0/45 0 290 














For Music Hall at the rear of the Boar and Castle 
tavern, Oxford-street, for Mr. Morton. Messrs. Finch 
Hill & Paraire, architects :-— 


EMCO, TUR pe viectes nce se - £14,790 0 6 
PINE no snckauenceacnscs - 14,367 0 Oo 
MYCTS ..cccsccceseccccccsess 19,820 0 0 
NEO 5 0'sa sadbnlenrishecniecs - 13,620 0 0 
Hollands & Hannen......... - 13,505 0 0 





For the erection of New School buildings and Master's 

at Enville, near Stourbridge, for the Right Hon. 

the Earl of Stamford and Warrington. Mr. 8. Dutton 
Walker, architect, Nottingham. Quantities supplied :— 


eerecece covvcscccccescse Gaels 17 8 
Smitheman .........0see0- «+e 2,300 0 © 
ORI E weorcnseececeece ooe 2,024 0 0 
WOO. cv cccccese ba csckecin es 8386 0 0 
COM, ccctectess otnesexene coe «1,785 @ @ 
Elliott & Lovatt ..... atecssece 1OGe 8 © 
RN aa cctnnccennsidscass - 1,641.10 6 
Thompson (accepted).......... 1,603 17 4 





For four houses, stable, and laundry yard in Marsham- 
street, Westminster, for Mr. Abel Birch. Mr. George C. 
Handford, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Gritten :— 

Stimpson ...... ooccdend S375 

Symons .... soe 2,204 

ae - 2,194 

BORD 00 va snvenses 1,989 
- 1,870 












George Todd, jun. ... conccene’: AOR 
J. & C. W. Todd (accepted).... 1,692 





For new saloons at the Theatre Royal Pavilion. Mr. 
W. Nunn, architect, Martin’s-lane, City :— 
Blanchard (accepted) .......... £348 0 0 





For alterations in Godliman-street, Doctors’ Commons. 
Mr. W. Nunn, architect :-— 


Day..... Seedsesecssc Oey T erry. £597 0 0 
Wille - ssc Obeeesevccesscccees « 589 0 0 
TUPRET cccccncncccecssvassvess - 55110 0 
Notley (accepted) .........e.08 548 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 








8. L.—A. J. K. (without any sympathy with “an architect” who 
tenders in competition, and executes a building from his own designs, 
| he would be entitled to charge for the drawings and specification, in 
| the absence of any agreement to the contrary, but certainly not for 
| superintendence).—G. F. T.— Birmingham (the proposition to take the 
| smoke of our chimneys into a general culvert or the existing sewer, 
| has been made before).—K. L. (apply to Mr. Weale, publisher, Hol- 
| born).—W. H.—Palladio.— A. M. (shall hear from us).—J. G. V. P. 
| (next week).—W. 8. A. (ditto).—S. R. P. (ditto).—A Subscriber (ditto). 
~T. R. 8. (ditto).—B. M. W. (if the grate be made shallow with the 
fire-clay or otherwise, the whole of the bottom may be covered).— 
G. C. H.—B.—T. R. 8. (is in type).—C. B. A—J. B.—C. G.—T. B,— 
T. G.—W. E. M.— R. & B ~T. M. (in type). 

tae NOTICE.—All Communicaticns respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
| “ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 
Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 


nade payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 





Tue PERFECTION OF MECHANISM.—“ In ghort, 
all the improvements for our convenience and 
comfort, dating from a state of barbarity to one 
of high civilization, are but the cumulative results 
of inventive ingenuity ; and in no instance is this 
more clearly seen than in the history of those 
beautiful inventions which have from time to 
time been brought to bear upon the science of 
Horology. Trace its history from the time of the 
Romans with their clepsydra or water-clock, and 
Alfred with his candles, from hour-glasses and 
sun-dials, down to that miracle of ingenuity 
‘The Watch,’ and see how improvement has suc- 
ceeded improvement, until at last those now 
manufactured by Benson, of Ludgate-hill, London, 
have been characteristically described as ‘ the 
perfection of mechanism.’ ”— Standard. 

Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet, post free for 
two stamps, is descriptive of every construction 
of watch now made. Watches safe by post to all 
parts of the globe.”— Advertisement. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
} R WILLIAM ELLISON, 


CONSULTING SURVEYOR, late of STAINSBY-ROAD, 
k 


as taken Offices a . 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 
Where he continues to advise BUILDERS 
Ou BREACHES of CONTRACT, DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. . 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE.— 


Every description of Architectural Drawings, Plans, Eleva- 
fions, and Sections prepared, and Perspectives Outlined, Etched, or 
Coloured, by Mr. T. MARDON, Jun. ; also, Duplicates or Tracings 
of Engineering Drawings, Surveys, &c,— Address, Mr. MARDON, 6, 
Great James-street, ‘ord-row, W.C. Office hours, Ten to Four. 


fier ARCHITECTS and OTHERS.— 


Competition, Working, and Detail DRAWINGS, Suggestive 
SKETCHES, PERSPECTIVES in Outline, Colour, or Etching, 
notes or sketches, SURVEYS, LEVELLING, LAYING OUT ATES, 
and all descriptions of Professional Assistance RENDERED.—Apply 
to KE. BaSSETT KEELING, 3, Upper-terrace, Islington, N.— City 
Office, 32, Fieet-street, E.C, 


iv 4 
RCHITECTURAL PARTNERSHIP.— 
An Architect having a well-established business in a provin- 
cial town, hasa VACANCY for a JUNIOK PARTNER, A gentleman 
of ability indispensable.—-For particulars and terms, address, Ww. D. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


m ’ . . t es rae f 

OUTH WANTED, in a Jobbing Builder's 

Office. Must write a good hand, and be quick at accounts. 

One who has been ned to the business preferred.—Address, stating 
age, ealary, &c. to E. R. E. 14, Baker-strect, Lloyd-square, W.C, 

















